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Monthly Summary. 


On Monday evening, the 26th November, 
the Rev. H. H. Garnett delivered a lecture 
on “ American Slavery and its connection 
with the present war,” in the John Knox 
Church, Clayton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the Rev. P. L. Millar in the Chair. The 
lecture was well attended. At its close, a 
collection was made in aid of the fugitives 
who pass through New York to Canada. 

The Rev. W. H. Channing, who left 
England some few months ago, and who is 
the author of the very remarkable pamphlet 
on the origin of the present Secession move- 
ment in the United States, noticed in our 
columns, has renounced the idea of returning, 
having accepted the charge of a Unitarian 
congregation at Washington. 

On Friday evening, the 13th ult., Mr. C, 
Buxton, M.P., addressed his constituents, in 
the Corn Exchange, Maidstone, on the Ame- 
rican difficulty. The meeting had been con- 
vened for the purpose of considering the 
best means of avoiding a rupture with Ame- 
rica, and at the same time “‘ preserving the 
honour and dignity of this country.” Mr. 
Buxton made a most earnest and telling 
speech, and insisted strongly upon the set- 
tlement of the matter at issue by arbitration. 

On Friday evening, the 13th ult., a pub- 
lic meeting, convened by the African-Aid 
Society, was held in the Town Hail, Bir- 
mingham, Lord Calthorpe presiding, “ to 
consider the position and duty of Eng- 
land with regard to American Slavery, 
to existing treaties respecting the slave- 





trade, and also to cotton cultivation in 
Africa.” Lord A. 8. Churchill, Mr. A. Par- 
tride, Mr. S. A. Goddard, Mr. Howard Day 
(from Canada), the Rev. H. H. Garnett 
(New York), Mr. W. Morgan, and Mr. E. 
Sturge, moved and seconded resolutions— 
unanimously adopted—in favour of peace 
with America, and of the objects of the 
African-Aid Soeiety. 

On Friday evening, the 20th ult., Mr. G. 
Thompson delivered an oration, in Surrey 
Chapel, Blackfriars Road, on “ American 
Slavery and the present crisis,” the chair 
being occupied by the Rev. Newman Hall, 
the pastor of the chapel. The lecturer 
shewed Slavery to be the real cause of the 
war, and advocated an arbitration of the 


Trent difficulty. 

The Society of Friends has addressed a 
memorial to Lord Palmerston and Earl Rus- 
sell, on the present critical aspect of affairs 
between this country and the United States. 
The address advocates a reference to arbi- 
tration, and very strongly insists upon the 
flagrant inconsistency that would result from 
a co-operation on the part of Great Britain 
with the South and Slavery against the 
North and Freedom. 

The Peace Society has addressed the Go- 
vernment, on the occasion of the present 
crisis, urging arbitration as a means of ad- 
justing the present difficulty with America. 

The prospectus has been issued of a new 
Brazilian Mining Company, called the 
Montes Aureos Gold Mining Company (Li- 
mited), which contains an announcement to 
the effect that “no slave will be held either 
by the Company or their servants.” 
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Arnica.—-The West-African Herald em- | slave. By the former scheme, the rate was 


phatically reiterates the contradiction given 
to the assertion that 6 Docemo had con- 
templated the taking of Captain Bedingfield 
and the Vice-Consul prisoners, and the kill- 
ing of the merchants. A writer in it, under 
the signature of “Truth, says: “It is true 
the poor fellow si the annexation paper 
with ‘tears in his eyes, but as to resist- 
ance, I pledge you my word he never dreamt 
of it.” 

Another anonymous writer in the same 
journal alleges that since May 1860, many 

undreds of slaves have been brought down 
from various places on the Volta, in canoes, 
by that river to Addah, and thence des- 
patched by the Ahwoonah lagoon to At- 
tokoe, Jellee Coffee, Port Seguro, and 
bade poe for shipment, the whole even- 
tually passing within fifty yards of the Bri- 
tish port at Imlah. He adds, that in 1860 
a steam slaver, Zhe City of Norfolk, actually 
called at Addah, a British port at the 
mouth of the Volta, only fifty-two miles 
east of Fort James, British Accra, and 
landed an agent there, who purchased in the 
neighbourhood, and sent by lagoon to Why- 
dah, a great number of the slaves subse- 
quently taken off by the steamer. A report 
is in circulation to the effect that “ Gambia 
was to be exchanged for the Gaboon, Grand 
Bassam, Assinee,” &c. The importance of 
such an exchange is dwelt upon, as the Ga- 
boon would offer a most salubrious station 
for the cruiser squadron. 

All the American vessels of war had been 
withdrawn from the coast, in consequence 
fh which, slavers aay a the emenc meee 

were carrying on their nefarious traffic 
unchallenged. To counteract the evils 
ising from this state of things, it is sug- 
gested that a mutual limited right of searc 
within a certain distance of the African coast 
should be accorded by the American Govern- 
ment to the British cruisers. 

Ho.tanp.—The new project for the 
emancipation of the slaves in the Dutch 
West Indies, recently presented by the new 
Dutch Minister of State for the Colonies, 
embraces the following points : 

Ast. The freed negroes are to be at liberty 
to hire themselves out to any planter what- 
ever, for a term of one or three years, but 
still under the supervision of the “ Protectors 
of the Emancipated.” Under the last plan 
the freed negroes were bound to remain on 
the plantations to which they had been at- 
tached as slaves, or to be apprenticed per- 
manently on any other estate. 

2nd. The precise date of emancipation is 
fixed for the Ist July 1863, before which 
period ail necessary preliminaries must be 
settled. The former project left the date of 
emancipation indeterminate. 

3rd. The rate of compensation is fixed at 


300 florins (about 25/. sterling) for each | tariff, and also that the direct taxes in the 


according to a scale which set the highest 
price on slaves working on sugar estates ; 
the lowest on those employed on woo 
estates; and an intermediate sum for those 
engaged in cotton and coffee cultivation. 

4th. Government supervision is to be ex- 
ercised over the emancipated negroes for ten 
years. The former project likewise placed 
them under tutelage, but left the period in- 
determinate. The present plan is also more 
definite with respect to the powers of the 
supervisors. 

he measure, generally, is more liberal 
than the preceding one, and is coupled with 
one for the immigration of foreign labourers 
into the colony. Itis by no means certain 
that it will be accepted by the Chambers, as 
there is much opposition to the minister. 

Unirep Srates.—The main bodies of the 
belligerent forces remain in much the same 
position as at the date of our last Summary, 
and the winter being on the eve of cue. 
in, no forward movement was anticipa’ 
against the Confederates, who still hold the 
Potomac. Pensacola, however, had been 
bombarded from Fort Pickens, assisted by 
two Federal steamers, and had been eva- 
cuated by the Confederates, after the tota? 
destruction of the Navy Yard, and it was 
reported that the Federal troops were in full 

ession of Accomac, Northampton County, 

t Virginia. The Federal Government 
had despatched several—as many as twenty ~- 
five—vessels, laden with stones, to be sunk 
at the mouths and in the channels of Southern 
harbours. Tybee island, at the mouth of 
the Savannah (Gorgia) river, had been occu- 
pied by the Federal troops, who now com- 
mand the city. 

Congress opened its sittings on the 2nd 
December, when President Lincoln delivered 
his annual message. It is,in one principal 
respect, unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it does 
not deal with the question of Slavery in that 
bold decisive manner which would have in- 
dicated a decided policy. On the other 
hand, it recommends a recognition of the 
republics of Hayti and Liberia, and insists 
upon the suppression of the foreign slave- 
trade, but it also recommends the coloniza- 
tion of emancipated slaves, and declares that 
the integrity of the Union is the primary 
= of the war. 

he report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury states that the amount derived by the 
Government from loans, since July last, is 
197,000,000 dollars. He is compelled to 
reduce his estimate of the revenue from the 
Customs during the financial year 1862 
from 57,000,000 dollars to 32,000,000 dol- 
lars. He recommends that the duty on 
sugar should be increased 2)c., on, clayed 
sugar to 3c., on green tea to 25c., and on 





coffee to 5c., and other alterations in the 
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loyal States should be increased to 20,000,000 
dollars, and duties levied on stills, distilled 
liquors, tobacco, bank-notes, legacies, car- 
riages, and paper, sufficient to produce ano- 
ther 20,000,000 dollars. 10,000,000 dollars is 
expected to be derived from the income-tax. 
The estimated expenditure of the fiscal year 
terminating in July 1862, is 543,000,000 dol- 
lars; 329,000,000 dollars have already been 
received, leaving a deficit of 214,000,000 dol- 
lars to be provided for. The Secretary pro- 
poses to raise 150,000,000 dollars by sub- 
stituting for the present Bank currency of 
the States a Federal currency to that amount, 
redeemable in coin on presentation, and se- 
cured by United-States’ stocks; 50,000,000 
dollars by loan, and the remaining 14,000,000 
dollars to be provided in various ways. In 
conclusion, the Secretary states, that shonld 
the war be peer snes y Maem Midsummer, 
the amount required for the fiscal year 1863 
will be 379,000,000 dollars, and in July 1863, 
the public debt will be 900,000,000 dollars. 

Congress had passed a resolution in favour 
of the adoption of measures for an exchange 
of prisoners, and had also approved the sup- 
— of habeas corpus by President Lin- 
coln. 

President Lincoln had declared his inten- 
tion to preserve a prudent policy in regard 
to foreign relations, and that there need be 
no fear of war with Great Britain unless the 
latter should seek a pretext for hostilities. 

Among the documents connected with the 
foreign relations of the United States, sub- 
mitted to Congress, was one to Mr. Dayton, 
minister at Paris, dated June 17, 1861, in 
which the whole subject of the foreign re- 
cognition of the Southern Confederacy is 
discussed. Mr. Seward was waited upon by 
the ministers of France and Great Britain, 
who announced that they had been charged 
by their respective Governments to read a 
despatch to him. He replied that, under 
the circumstances, he could not consent to 
an official reading of the papers without first 
knowing their tenor. They were then sub- 
mitted informally to his examination, when 
he perceived that they proposed not only to 
recognise the rebels as belligerents, but to 
hold official communication with their so- 
called Government for certain purposes of 
explanation. Mr. Seward immediately de- 
clined the official reception of any such com- 
munications. The Secretary says he learned 
some time ago, through the American lega- 
tion at St. Petersburgh, that an understand- 
ing had been effected between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France to take 
the same course on the subject of the politi- 
cal disturbances in the United States, in- 
cluding the possible recognition of the insur- 

ents. This conclusion was adopted before 
the new ministers were sent out by the pre- 
sent Administration, and they have been 
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instructed that the United-States’ Govern 
ment will take no notice of such preconcerte 
agreements, but, according to invariabl 
usage, will deal with each Power separately 

In consequence of Major-General Hal- 
leck’s proclamation, prohibiting negroes from 
coming within the lines of the Federal army. 
and excluding those already under its pro- 
tection, Mr. Lovejoy presented a resolution 
requesting the President to direct Genera! 
Halleck to recal the order, but the considera- 
tion of the subject was deferred. 

It was currently reported at Washington 
that the Military Committee of the House 
favoured the treatment of privateers cap- 
tured by Federal vessels as prisoners oi 
war. 

Letters from Washington state that Se- 
cretary Seward had issued an order for the 
civil authorities of the District of Columbia 
not to arrest slaves fleeing from rebel mas- 
ters. It was further ordered that the mili- 
tary officers should arrest any police or other 
civil officers, if they disregarded the order. 

In the Senate a resolution had been intro- 
duced for the release of coloured persons 
confined in prision in Washington by per- 
sons calling themselves Justices of the Peace. 
It was referred to the Committee on the dis- 
trict of Columbia, to report immediately the 
names of all persens confined in jail in the 
city, and the causes of their commitment, 
the names of the magistrates by whom they 
were committed, and the names of the per- 
sons who made the first arrest. 

A resolution had been passed that the laws 
now in force in the District of Columbia, 
relating to the arrest of fugitives from ser- 
vice, together with all other laws concern- 
ing persons of colour within the district, be 
referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and that the Committee be in- 
structed to consider the expediency of abo- 
lishing Slavery within the district, with 
compensation to the owners of slaves. 

Senator Wilson had introduced a Bill, pro- 
viding for the punishment of all officers or 
privates of any regiment who shall return 
fugitive slaves to their rebel masters. 

he affair of the Trent had been variously 
regarded, but, in the main, the impression 
was that Commodore Wilkes had acted in 
accordance with international law; a view 
which had been expressed by the principal 
law authorities. Commodore Wilkes had 
stated that he acted entirely upon his own 
authority. President Jefferson Davis had 
delivered his message to the Confederate 
Congress. It declares that the separation 
between the South and the North 1s final, 
and disapproves the act of Commodore 
Wilkes in seizing Messrs. Slidell and Mason. 
It also declares that the blockade is insuffi- 
cient. 

The Confederate Congress had passed a 
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resolution for removing the seat of Govern- 
ment from Richmond to Nashville. 

Governor Jackson and the State Legisla- 
ture of Missouri and the Kentucky State 
Convention have passed a Secession ordi- 
nance. 

The Union men of North Carolina have 
established a provisional State Government 
at Hatteras. 

At the Convention, held at Wheeling, 
Virginia, on the 2nd December, a resolution 
was proposed to the effect that the Con- 
venfion inquire into the expediency of making 
the proposed new State (Kanawa) a free 
State, and a provision be inserted for the 
gradual emancipation of all sluves within the 
proposed boundaries of the new State, to be 
submitted to the people of the same for their 
approval or rejection. It was referred to the 

ommittee on Fundamental and General 
Provisions. 

General Halleck, in command of the Fe- 
deral forces at St. Louis, and successor of 
General Fremont, had issued a rigorous 
order: “ To arrest and place in confinement 
all persons in arms against the United States, 
or who give assistance, aid, or encourage- 
ment to the enemy, and to take possession 
of their property, as far as needed by the 
army ; that all persons found in disguise as 
pretended loyal citizens, or under other false 
pretences, within our lines, giving infor- 
mation or communicating with the enemy, 
shall be arrested, tried, and shot as spies; 
that all persons now employed or enlisted 
in the service of the so-called Confederate 
States, who commit hostilities, shall not be 
treated as prisoners of war, but be punished 
as criminals, and be shot, or less severely 
punished, according to the rules of war ; also 
to feed, clothe, and quarter all destitute 
Union families at the expense of avowed 
Secessionists.” 

On the 30th of Nov. ult., Nathaniel Gor- 
don, Captain of the slaver Erie (to which 
reference is made in another gn was 
condemned to death for piracy, and sen- 
tenced to be executed at New-York city 
prison on the 7th of February. The ship- 
ping-master of the Augusta (slaver), and 
the owner, Jacob A. Appley, and also Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Oaksmith, of New York, who 
are known to have been, for a long time 
past, engaged in the slave-trade, were also 
apprehended and lodged in goal. 

muel P. Skinner, of New Bedford, con- 
victed of fitting out the ship Margaret Scott 
for a slaver, had been sentenced to pay a fine 
of 1000 dollars, and to confinement in the 
Taunton jail for five years. 

It is suid that General Saul, commandin 
the Federal forces in Kansas, has liberate 
2000 slaves. 

According to the Little Rock (Arkansas) 
Democrat, quoted by the St. Louis Repub- 
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| lican, it seems that the Indians in the south- 
west are not unanimous in joining the re- 
bellion, but that the Creeks absolutely refuse 
to have their loyalty transferred. One of 
their chiefs is reported by the rebel Colonel 
McIntosh to have raised a large force of 
warriors, estimated at from 3000 to 6000, 
and to have torn down the Confederate flag 
at the Creek agency at North Fork, where 
McIntosh had hoisted it, and to have raised 
the stars and stripes. Disunion residents 
were in a panic; McCulloch had ordered 
out a force to “ crush the outbreak ;” and it 
was supposed that several thousand Secession 
soldiers will be needed in Arkansas to hold 
the Indians in check. 

H. Rowan Helper, of North Carolina, 
author of the Impending Crisis, has been 
appointed Consul to Buenos Ayres. 

An emancipation movement has taken 
shape in Boston, in the formation of an 
Emancipation League, with the — 
declaration of principles: “The object o 
this League is to urge upon the people and 
the Government emancipation of the slaves, 
as a measure of justice, and as a military 
necessity, it being the shortest, cheapest, and 
least bloody path to permanent peace, and 
the only method of maintaining the integrity 
of the nation.” 

The Philadelphia Enquirer publishes an 
extract of a letter purporting to be dated 
Charleston, 23rd ult., from a lady, which 
states that no general slave insurrection had 
yet taken place, though several revolts had 
been attempted, two quite recently, in which 
whole families were murdered before the 
slaves were subdued. These occurred in the 
interior of South Carolina. The authors of 
the crime were burned to death! This is 
slaveholding infernalism ! 

Two vessels, chartered with emigrants for 
Hayti, had recently sailed from New York. 
The greater part of these emigrants are from 
Canada, where prejudice against colour, even 
more intolerant than is known in the States, 
has caused large numbers of well-to-do 
farmers to seek a more congenial home and 
surroundings in the negro Republic of the 
Antilles. Thirty-two of the last emigrants 
were from Oberlin, Ohio, and about fifty 
from the rural districts of Pennsylvania. 
The Haytian movement is vigorously pushed, 
and is said to be daily increasing in fuvour 
with the class whom it is exclusively de- 
signed to benefit. Large colonies are form- 
ing in Michigan, Southern Ohio, Canada, 
and Pennsylvania, for embarkation in the 
course of the coming winter and next spring. 
The difficulty attending the sale of real 
estate is said to be the greatest obstacle to 
the rapid progress of the movement, as only 
farmers and agricultural labourers, or men 
of established character, who design to be- 





come such, are accepted; and it is almost 
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impossible for them to sell their farms and 
stock at this time except at a ruinous sacri- 
fice. Some of the colonists now established 
in Hayti suffered in the spring from fevers 
occasioned by unusually heavy rains; but 
with the end of the rainy season, health has 
been restored, and they are now at work on 
their farms, raising cotton, to which the 
Americans exclusively devote themselves. 
Encouraging letters are received from St. 
Mark for emigrants; and this fact is giving 
an impetus to the scheme. Mr, Redpath, 
the General Agent, announced emigrant 
vessels to sail from New York on the 18th 
of December, the 1st and about the middle 
of January. The vessel of mid-January will 
sail for Aquin, on the southern coast, be- 
tween Jacmel and Cayes; the others will 
land their emigrants at St. Mark. 

On the 29th of November last, the Hon. 
C. Sumner delivered an address before the 
Young Men’s Republican Union of New 
York, on “The Rebellion, its origin, and 
mainspring.” Mr. C. Sumner is Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
his sentiments may fairly be accepted as the 
reflex of those of Mr. Lincoln’s Government, 
unclothed, however, with official authority. 
From its importance, we consider it de- 
sirable to record it in another column. Mr. 
Sumner was welcomed heartily, and his ad- 
dress of two hours and a half was listened to 
with profound attention. The allusions to 
Fremont, and his remarks on the instructions 
of Mr. Cameron to General Sherman, to- 
gether with all the arguments in favour of 
the eradication of Slavery, were received 
with uproarious demonstrations of approval ; 
and the thanks of the meeting were tendered 
‘to Hon. Charles Sumner, the distinguished 
orator of the evening, for his re-assertion 
and eloquent enforcement of the political 
principles herein endorsed.” The following 
resolution was cordially adopted : 

“ Resolved—That the doctrine enunciated 
by Major-General Fremont, with respect to 
the emancipation of the slaves of rebels, and 
the more recent utterances of General Burn- 
side, Senator Wilson, and the Hon. George 
Bancroft, in this city, and of Colonel John 
Cochrane and the Hon. Simon Cameron, at 
Washington, foreshadowing the eventual 
rooting out of Slavery, as the cause of the 
rebellion, indicate alike a moral, political, 
and military necessity ; and, in the judgment 
of this meeting, the public sentiment of the 
North is now fully in sympathy with any 

racticable scheme which may be presented 
or the extirpation of this national evil, and 
will accept such result as the only consistent 
issue of this contest between civilization and 
barbarism.” 

West Inpres.—Our West-India files do 
not contain any news of importunce. 
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CONVICTIONS FOR SLAVE-TRADING. 


Ir appears as though Mr. Lincoln’s Govern- 
ment were resolved to enforce the laws of 
the United States against slave-trading on 
the high seas. Of course the State authori- 
ties at New York are acting on instructions 
from head-quarters, or, at any rate, upon 
the conviction that their proceedings, with 
respect to slave-traders will be fully ap- 
proved. A more wholesome state of public 
opinion must also be admitted to have some- 
thing to do with the results which have re- 
cently been obtained. Hitherto the difficulty 
seems to have been to find a jury sufficientl 
independent to convict. The subjoine 
statement encourages the hope that the im- 
munity from punishment so long enjoyed 
by well-known slave-traders, will no more 
be allowed. 


A SLAVE-TRADER CONVI€TED. 
(From the New-York World, Nov. 9.) 


“‘The readers of 7'he World are already fa- 
miliar with the case of Capt. Gordon, of the 
slave-ship Erie. The Hrie, in August 1860, 
was captured near the Congo river, on the coast 
of Africa, by the United-States” steamship of 
war, Mohican. About 900 negroes were found 
on board, in a state of misery which beggars 
description. The vessel was placed in charge 
of a prize crew, the negroes were taken to Mon- 
rovia, in Liberia, and the officers were brought 
to the port of New York. The master and 
mates were indicted under the laws for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. No serious effort, 
however, was ever made to bring them to trial 
until the case was undertaken by the present 
U.S. district-attorney, E. Delafield Smith. No 
efforts had been made to secure evidence. Lieut. 
Dunnington, one of the capturing officers, de- 
serted to the rebel army, and his testimony was 
lost. Lieut. Todd, however, who knew less of 
the affair, stood ready to do all in his power to 
aid the prosecution. The case was tried by Mr. 
Smith, in June last, and the jury disagreed. 

“Having discovered that the Erie cleared at 
Cuba for her guilty voyage to the coast of Africa, 
the district attorney wrote, by way of Europe, 
to our new Consul at Havana, Capt. Shufeldt, 
who transmitted to New York the ship’s crew 
list. With this key Mr. Smith employed de- 
tectives both at New York and Boston, and 
discovered that several of the Hrie’s crew were 
still on board the war steamer, Mohican, while 
others were confined here for a subsequent con- 
nection with the slaver Bonito. Each witness 
was examined separately. The case against 
Capt Gordon has now been tried, with the aid of 
the additional testimony, in the United-States’ 
Circuit Court, before Mr. Justice Nelson and 
Judge Shipman. The Government was repre- 
sented by the district attorney, unassisted. Exe 
Judge Dean and ex-assistant district attorney 
Joachimssen appeared for the defence. After an 
elaborate trial of three days, in which the public 
interest has been daily attracted to the court- 
room, a jury has been found honest enough and 
fearless enough to render a verdict of guilty. 
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The case has been'conducted with unprecedented 
industry, energy, and ability, on the part of the 
prosecution; and with marked ingenuity and 
research on the part of the counsel for the 
prisoner. The able and upright jurists who 
occupied the bench—Mr. Justice Nelson and 
Judge Shipman—-left nothing unsaid which could 
lead the jury to a clear understanding of the law. 

‘If any one should feel squeamish in respect 
to this conviction, or sould ascribe the oft-told 
horrors of the slave-trade to the imagination of 
writers of fiction, let him turn to the details 
disclosed by the evidence in this case. We are 
of opinion that all our law-abiding citizens will 
rejoice with us, that, through the efficiency and 
determination of our public officers, the slave- 
trade, declared piracy by the United-States’ sta- 
tutes of 1820, has at last been practically ad- 
judged such in a high court of justice. While a 
plausible defence was pertinaciously interposed 
in this notorious case, we are credibly informed 
that the crime of Capt. Gordon was a third or 
fourth offence, and that no more fit example 
could be made to extirpate a traffic revolting to 
humanity and civilization... He should be hanged 
without delay. We congratulate Mr. Smith 
upon being the agent of a public good so signal 
and so beneficient; and, without detracting from 
the credit which is due to that young and able 
officer, we may appropriately congratulate the 
public upon its early realization of the benefits 
of a changed administration, and a purified pub- 
lic sense which operates changes in the atmo- 
sphere of courts not less directly than in the 
halls of Congress.” 


The New-York Tribune of the 2nd De- 
cember ultimo has the following account of 
the sentencing of this man-stealer : 


A SLAVE-TRADER SENTENCED TO DEATH. 


** Nathaniel Gordon, captain of the slaver 
Erie, captured off the Coast of Africa, and who 
was tried for piracy, was, on Saturday, the 30th 
November, sentenced to be executed at the City 
Prison, on the 7th of February, between the 
hours of twelve and three o’clock. 

‘On the announcement of the adverse deci- 
sion of the court in reference to the application 
of counsel for a postponement of sentence, Gor- 
don was requested to rise. He did so, the ex- 
vgn of his countenance rapidly changing. 

e self-possession he had previously manifested 
had left him. When, however, he was asked the 
usual question, whether he had any thing to say 
why sentence should not be pronounced upon 
him, he answered, with an attempt to smile: 
‘I have nothing to say whatever.’ As the 
judge proceeded, however, he grew apparently 
stronger, and his eye firmer. ‘Towards its close, 
he exhibited less feeling than the spectators in 
Court—much less than the judge. 

THE SENTENCE. 

‘Judge Shipman then passed sentence of 
death upon the prisoner, 2s follows : 

*** It appears from the evidence in this case 
that in the summer of 1860 you sailed in the 
ship Zrie from Havana, in the Island of Cuba, 
bound to the coast of Africa. You were master 
of the vessel, and had on board a competent 
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crew, and a large amount of provisions of a kind 
and quality appropriate for food for a large num- 
ber of persons, and such as is usually carried out 
in vessels which are intended for the slave-trade. 

“«¢ The ship also had on board a large number 
of water casks, as well as a quantity of liquor, 
which latter was to be left in Africa—probably 
exchanged fer the —_ which you undertook 
to bring back to Cuba. In command of this 
ship, thus manned and provided, you proceeded 
to the Congo river, on the West Coast of Africa, 
and then, after landing your cargo and subse- 
quently reshipping all, or nearly all, but the 
liquor, and filling your water-casks with fresh 
water, you dropped your vessel down the river 
to a point a few miles from its mouth, and in a 
few hours, on the afternoon of the 7th of August, 
you took on board 879 of the inhabitants of that 
country, thrust them, densely packed and 
crowded, between the decks of the ship, and im- 
mediately set sail for Cuba. 

**¢ On the morning of the 8th, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about fifty miles from the coast, you 
were captured by the United-States’ war-vessel 
Mohican, your ship taken to Monrovia, where all 
the unfortunate victims of your crime then liv- 
ing were put on shore, and you were brought in 
your ship to this port. Upon those facts you 
have been accused, brought to trial before a jury 
of your countrymen, and found guilty of a crime 
for which the laws of your country adjudge you 
a pirate, and inflict upon you the punishment of 
death. In the verdict of the Jury it is my duty 
to say that the court fully concurred. The evi- 
dence of your guilt was so full and complete as 
to exclude from the minds of your triers all 
doubt. 

** You are soon to be confronted with the 
terrible consequences of your crime, and it is 
proper that I should call to your mind the duty of 
preparing for that event which will soon termi- 
nate your mortal existence, and usher you into 
the presence of the Supreme Judge. 

‘** Let me implore -you to seek the spiritual 
guidance of the ministers of religion; and let 
your repentance be as humble and thorough as 
your crime was great. Do not attempt to hide 
its enormity from yourself; think of the cruelty 
and wickedness of seizing nearly a thousand fel- 
low-beings, who never aid you harm, and thrust- 
ing them beneath the decks of a small ship, be- 
neath a burning tropical sun, to die of disease or 
suffocation, or be transported to distant lands, 
and be consigned, they and their posterity, to a 
fate far more cruel than death. 

“*Think of the sufferings of the unhappy 
— whom you crowded on the Frie; of their 
helpless agony and terror as you took them from 
their native land; and especially think of those 
who perished under the weight of their miseries 
on the passage from the place of your capture to 
Monrovia! Remember that you shewed mercy 
to none, carrying off, as you did, not only those 
rs your own sex, but women and helpless chil- 

ren. 

***Do not flatter yourself, that because they 
belonged to a different race from yourself your 
guilt is thereby lessened—rather fear that it is 
increased. In the just and generous heart, the 
humble and the weak inspire compassion, and 
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call for pity and forbearance. As you are soon 
to pass into the presence of that God of the black 
man as well as the white man, who is no re- 
specter of persons, do not indulge for a moment 
the thought that He hears with indifference the 
cry of the humblest of his children. Do not 
imagine that because others shared in the guilt 
of this enterprise, yours is thereby diminished ; 
but remember the awful admonition of your 
Bible, * Though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not go unpunished.’ 

“¢Turn your thoughts toward Him who alone 
can pardon, and who is not deaf to the supplica- 
tions of those who seek his mercy. 

‘*¢¢ Tt remains only to pronounce the sentence 
which the law affixes to your crime, which is, 
that you be taken back to the City Prison, 
whence you were brought, and remain there 
until Friday, the 7th day of February next, and 
then and there, the place of execution, between 
the hours of twelve o'clock at noon and three 
o’clock in the afternoon on that day, be hanged 
by the neck until you are dead, and may the 
Lord have mercy upon your soul.’ 

* As the Judge concluded the delivery of the 
sentence, the stoical expression which Gordon’s 
countenance had assumed was for a moment re- 
laxed ; but when the order was given to remand 
him, he stepped quickly forward, and proceeded 
with much firmness with the officer to the 
Tombs.” 


But Nathaniel Gordon is not the only de- 
linquent engaging in the slave-trade traffic 
whom justice has at last overtaken. The 
subjoined are from the Anti-Slavery Standard 
of the 2nd December, and from the Tribune 
of the same date : 


SLAVE-TRADERS CAUGHT. 


Mr. Appleton Oaksmith and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Oaksmith, of this city, long suspected of 
being extensively engaged in the foreign slave- 
trade, were arrested on Sunday night last at 
Penataquit, on the South shore of Long Island, 
near Patchogue, together with nineteen sailors 
whom he had enlisted for a slave voyage, and 
whom he was seeking to put on board the bark 
Augusta, lately condemned as a slaver, and re- 
leased on bond to await a new trial. The mar- 
shal has taken measures to secure the bark, 
which will probably be found to contain evidence 
of Smith’s guilt, and, ifso, we hope he may be 
convicted and suffer the penalty of the law, as 
an example to others. He has been able, here- 
tofore, to escape the meshes of the law, but Mar- 
shal Murray is a different man from the late 
Marshal Rynders, and the Government at Wash- 
ington is no longer under the direct control and 
direction of the slaveholders. The President, 
however he may hesitate to give freedom to the 
slaves, by the exercise of the war power, is evi- 
dently labouring in good faith to break up the 
foreign slave-trade. 

Later.—Mr. Smith and his companions were 
brought to the city handcuffed on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Mr. Smith, for some unexplained reason, 
was sent to Fort Lafayette—his associates to the 
Tombs. The vessel has also been seized by the 
marshal. 
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THE SLAVER ‘ AUGUSTA.’ 


On Tuesday Marshal Murray went down to 
Fort Lafayette to see Edward Myers, one of the 
crew of the slaver Augusta, who had expressed a 
desire to have an interview with him. When 
Myers came into the presence of the marshal he 
divulged all he knew of transactions in relation 
to the Augusta. He said he shipped on the 
Augusta to go on a whaling voyage, being in- 
formed, at the time he signed the papers, that 
the Augusta was at Greenport. He was taken 
by the shipping agent on the Long Island Rail- 
road to a point opposite Fire Island. 

‘There he and others of the crew found two 
stages and a light waggon. They got in them 
and were taken down to the beach and put on 
board of a sloop, which shortly afterwards put 
out to sea. Appleton Oaksmith and his brother, 
and the rest of the crew, were on the sloop. 
Oaksmith called the sailors together and swore 
them not to divulge in relation to the voyage, 
which was to be the coast of Africa for a cargo 
of slaves. He told them it would be a good thing 
for them, and that they would make about 2000 
dollars a piece by it. By some means Myers 
avoided taking the oath. They had plenty of 
rum on board the sloop, and, after Oaksmith had 
told the object of the voyage the liquor was 
passed round, and they had a jolly time of it. 

‘* But a storm came on, and it was deemed 
advisable to make for the shore. The captain 
anchored the sloop, and, the tide going out, left 
her fast on the beach. At this time the mar- 
shal’s deputies arrived and boarded the sloop, 
arresting all the parties concerned. The Spaniard, 
who was to act as supercargo, seeing how mat- 
ters were going, threw the ship’s papers of the 
Augusta in the stove, burning them. Myers 
told the marshal, that when he left Fort La- 
fayette the rest of the sailors gathered around 
him, and one of them said to him, ‘ You son of 
a——, if you say any thing we will cut your 
G—d d—d heart out.’ 

**On Friday Marshal Murray arrested J. W. 
Pinckney, the shipping-master of the Augusta, 
and Jacob A. Appley, her owner, who is a 
wealthy merchant of this city. The latter has 
been sent to Fort Lafayette. 

* Appley was encountered in the street on 
Friday by Deputy-Marshal Smith, who had the 
order for his arrest in his pocket. The officer 
and prisoner are old acquaintances, so that 
the duty assigned to him was a delicate and un- 
welcome one; but Smith at once communicated 
the nature of his business, and told Appley he 
was a prisoner. Appley at first refused to ac- 
company him, but soon thought better of it. 
Arrived at the marshal’s office, the prisoner ac- 
knowledged that he was the owner of the bark 
Augusta, but, on being informed that he was to be 
immediately taken to Fort Lafayette, his self- 
possession quite forsook him. 

‘* He desired permission to make some ar- 
rangements before going, but, the orders from 
Washington being peremptory, he was placed in 
a carriage and driven away, before even the 
sharp-scented ex-Judge Beebe, with all his faci- 
lities, could get out a writ for his rescue. Appley 
is a man of large wealth, his income being 
estimated at 30,000 dollars per annum. He 
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has a large factory at Greenport, L. I., where 
he has been manufacturing oil from moss-bun- 
kers on a very large scale. 

“This Augusta speculation is thought to have 
been his first venture in this unlawful slave- 
traffic, and, judging from the mass of testimony 
which Marshal Murray has already-accumulated 
against him, it would seem as if it would be his 
last. Providence seems almost to have made a 
special interposition to deliver this notorious ves- 
sel, and her guilty owners and crew, into the 
hands of the law, for so cunningly had the plan 
of her escape been devised, that neither her cap- 
ture or conviction would have been possible if a 
north-easterly gale had not driven her crew 
ashore, and placed them in the hands of the 
alarmed inhabitants of Islip and Babylon.” 

Another conviction has taken place in 
Boston. The case was that of a merchant 
named Samuel P. Skinner, on the charge of 
fitting out the Margaret Scott, at New Bed- 
ford, as a slaver. This is the first instance in 
the United States, in which'’a person has been 
found guilty when the vessel did not actually 

© to the coast of Africa. The penalty for 

é€ crime is not less than three, nor more 
than four, years’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of not less than one, nor more than five, 
thousand dollars. 

Some idea may be formed of the misery 
which men of the above class are directly 
instrumental in inflicting, from the following 
facts. During the period commencing April 
26, 1860, and ending April 23, 1861, eight 
American vessels were seized by United- 
States’ men-of-war, and their living freight 
of 4479 native Africans deposited in Liberia, 
within less that nine months, viz. from 
August 21, 1860, to May 8, 1861, inclusive. 

he subjoined table gives the names and 
dates of the slavers arrested, and by what 
cruiser taken, the number of Africans cap- 
tured and landed in Liberia, and the mor- 
tality which occurred in the intervening 
period : 
Slaver. Date. Cruiser. Cap- Land- Date. 

1860, tured. ed. 

Wildfire, April26, Mohawk, 520 308 212 Aug. 26 
William, May 8, Wyandotte, 550 210 310 Ang. 31 


Bogota,’ May 23, Crusader, 422 343 79 Sept. 2 
StormKing, Aug. 8, San Jacinto, 619 616 3 Aug. 21 


Erie, Aug. 8, Mohican, 897 867 380 Aug. 22 
Cora, Sept. 26, Constellation,705 691 14 Oct. 15 
Bonita, 


—_ San Jacinto, 616 613 3 Oct. 29 
951 801 150 May 8 


ee 


5280 4479 201 

The Wildfire, William, and Bogota, were 
boarded off the Cuban coast, and brought 
into Key West, Florida, landing there 1432 
souls. During the two months of their 
sojourn at Key West, a mortality occurred 
of £94, and on the voyage from thence of 
247. The total of deaths, from time of cap- 
— the ships reached Liberia, foot up 
601 

The otherslavers were seized in the South- 


Nightingale,April 23, Saratoga, 
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African {waters, near the Congo country, 
were proceeded with direct to Monrovia, and 
the survivors placed in charge of the United- 
States’ agent resident in that city. Their 
numbers were but slightly reduced, except 
those of the Nightingale. These are re- 
ported to have been kept and poorly fed in 
the barracoons for three months before they 
were shipped ; consequently they were in a 
worse condition than others. Dr. J. M. 
Moore, physician to the re-captives in Li- 
beria, states that “a majority of them were 
mere walking skeletons. In landing them, 
and during the passage from the ship to the 
shore, three died in the boats, two after 
reaching the wharf, and five in the harbour, 
all within a few hours.”” Such are some of 
the cruelties of the slave-trade. 


THE TWO CONFEDERATE STATES’ 
COMMISSIONERS. 
Tue following is from the Anti-Slavery 
Standard : 

‘John M. Mason, we need not remind our 
readers, is the infamous framer of the Fugitive 
Slave law. He is one of the most insolent and 
overbearing of the whole plantation breed of poli- 
ticians. A few years ago, Anthony Burns, under 
the provisions of the diabolical statute framed by 
Mason, was taken down Boston harbour, a pri- 
soner of the United States, to be thrust into the 
hell of slavery ; now the author of that law is 
brought into the same harbour, a prisoner of the 
same government, upon a charge of treason! 
The contrast between these two events is most 
striking and suggestive. 

*¢ John Slidell was born in New York in 1793. 
Early in life, says the Tribune, he went to the 
South, having been detected in an infamous 
crime, from the immediate consequences of which 
he escaped by sliding down a water-pipe from a 
chamber-window. A duel afterwards followed, 
and, having nearly added murder to adultery, he 
fled. He was the son of a tallow-chandler, a 
parentage of which he had the weakness to be 
ashamed and which was a source then, and pro- 
bably is now, of continual mortification. It is 
related of him, that on one occasion, in conversa- 
tion with a lady, noted and dreaded for her wit, 
he expressed a desire for foreign travel. ‘ Ah!’ 
said the lady, ‘I have no doubt you would find 
yourself very much at home in Greece!” Slidell 
withdrew precipitately from the encounter. 
‘That young man,’ said his persecutor, as he 
retreated, ‘needs to be dipped over again, for 
he has not been well moulded.’ He will now be 
put where he can reflect at his leisure upon the 
peaceful and respectable qualities of the father 
and grandfather—who was also a tallow-chandler 
—of whom he has always been ashamed.” 














COMING OUT FROM A PRO- 
SLAVERY CHURCH, 
THE Rev. Hiram Mattison, for twenty-five 
years a minister in good standing of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Black-River 
Conference, has withdrawn from that church, 
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assigning for the step two reasons, the first 
of which he thus states : 


“1. Tam not willing te take my passport for 
eternity from a church in which there are 
THOUSANDS OF SLAVEHOLDERS in good and regu- 
lar standing; and -that, too, without rebuke 
either in the discipline of the Church, or by the 
administration. 

** Even according to the lowest estimates of 
official apologists for Methodist slaveholding. 
(Doctors Stephens and Baird, for instance.) 
there are not less than FIVE THOUSAND SLAVE- 
HOLDERS now in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
owning thirty-five thousand slaves; but to my 
positive knowledge, these figures do not represent 
half the slaveholders in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, nor half the slaves held by them. Nor 
is'this all: Methodists in our ‘Northern Church,’ 
as some Style it, in Maryland and Virginia, and 
Kentucky and Missouri, buy and sell slaves with 
impunity ; and even members. of Conferences are 
publicly known to own from two to forty slaves, 
without a shadow of rebuke or censure. 

“These facts are known to our Bishops and 
Presiding Elders, and Conferences, and have 
been for years; and yet, instead of seeking to 
reform or exclude the offenders, the chief effort 
of the government and the periodical press of the 
Church has been to make slaveholding respect- 
able and Christian, and to screen the owners of 
and dealers in human flesh and blood from 
punishment and disgrace. 

“ As a part of this process, the government of 
the church and the official editors (generally 
committed to the same policy) have found it 
necessary, by all means in their power, to resist 
and put down, instead of helping and honouring, 
all those who were toiling to expose the dark in- 
iquity, and to purify American Methodism from 
this foul plague-spot or disgrace. 

* For such reasons only, and by such terrible 
means, many noble men have perished, ecclesias- 
tically, if not literally, in the struggle against 
Methodist slaveholding, a record of whose mar- 
tyrdom still lives with God, and will fill their 
persecutors with dismay in the coming day of 
judgment. 

‘**] am aware that corruption in a church may 
not always justify withdrawal from it. But 
when it is tolerated in its policy, and protected in 
its administration; and when, as in the history 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, honest and 
persevering efforts to rid the church of slave- 
holders have generally resulted, not in the ex- 
clusion of a single slaveholder, but in the de- 
faming and driving out of all earnest and per- 
severing labourers for a non-slaveholding Chris- 
tianity, there seems to be no hope that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will purge. herself 
from this iniquity for years to come, if ever; or 
until the opportunity for so honouring Christ has 
passed away, by the legal abolition of slavery in 
these States. 

“Such being the state of things in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church; my convictions being 
clear that to hold property in man is a sin 
against God; my fiftieth year being past, and 
my health precarious ; I feel it my duty to with- 
draw from the said church, as a solemn TEHSTI- 
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MONY and PROTEST against Methodist slavehold- 
ing and slave-trading; and in order that, when 
it shall please God to call me hence, I may take 
my departure for heaven, where I hope to dwell 
for ever, from a chureh having no ‘man-stealers’ 
in its bosom, and holding no fellowship with 
slaveholders. 
* * * * 

* But I am not going out of the church of 
Christ; and I dissolve my connection with the 
Black River Conference and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, only to unite with, and become 
the pastor of, the St. John’s Methodist Church, 
in the city of New York, and of becoming identi- 
fied ecclesiastically with such other independent 
Methodist Churches as now exist, or may be 
organized, in this country. You will please, 
therefore, to report me to the Black River Con- 
ference, at its next session, as withdrawn from 
that body, and from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 

Among the “first principles” in the go- 
vernment and economy of the Jnde, 
Methodist Church is the following, from the 
Manual, p. 20, viz. “No slaveholder shall 
ever be admitted to the fellowship of this 
church, or to the pulpit, or to the holy com- 
munion.” 








A DEMOCRATIC COLONEL ON 
THE WAR. 


Ar a serenade recently given to the Secre- 
tary-at-War, at New York, John Cochrane, 
late Democratic member of Congress from 
New-York city, but now a Colonel in the 
Federal army, made a speech, from which 
we give an extract: ' 


+ 7 * * 

«* Now, tell me not of Slavery and slaves, or 
of the peculiar institution of the South. The 
war is one of the institutions of the South upon 
the freedom and institutions of the nation. And 
now, fellow-citizens, allow me to say—and I am 
fearless in the declaration, believing it to be true, 
and I am careless of its consequences, because I 
feel that with you all I am enlisted for my coun- 
try, and not for party—it has been declared that 
there is a body in the South which, it has been 
asserted by many, is the original cause of our 
disturbances; which body, when armed and 
emancipated, should be imported into our ranks 
as allies. I refer to the emancipation of the 
slave, and more particularly to that description 
of emancipation which may have been intrepreted, 
or may hereafter be admitted to be accomplished, 
through the instrumentality of proclamations. 
I must condemn all such, and for the simple 
reason, that in war any such question will pro- 
duce sides, and sides controversies, and contro- 
versies dissensions, and dissensions divisions, and 
divisions defeat. Therefore, let us have no more 
proclamations, but let me suppose that our gal- 
lant young general, on taking his army South, 
should discover a magazine of combustibles which, 
when ignited, would explode and send the enemy 
skyward, to give us success, would you say that 
he would be tolerated for an instant if he did not 
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crown our efforts with success by those means ? 
Certainly you would hold him accountable for the 
neglect, and if our armies, as they march to the 
South, discover any allies of any character, 
human, material, or substantial, that can aid 
the armies of freemen, and contribute to our 
success, let them be used. 

“T refer to it as a military necessity. It com- 
mends to us to avail ourselves of every means 
within our grasp. Suppose, for an instant, that 
our armies take a Southern march, and that, as 
we drive the enemy before us, they are broken 
and in extremity, what think you those men, 
in the exercise of sound sense, would accomplish 
or attempt? Would they not put arms into the 
hands of four millions of the coloured race among 
them? If they did not, you would proclaim 
their folly to the four corners of theearth. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, in this war of self-pre- 
servation, the result should be different, and we 
should be in adversity; think you that we shovld 
be tolerated if we did not avail ourselves of the 
identical advantage, and put arms into the 
hands of those who, under these circumstances, 
would be our allies? Whether it will come to 
this, events will determine; but I, for one, am 
prepared to see it come to this, and rapidly. I 
stand from amongst the ranks of those who are 
arrayed for the defence of this country, and I 
believe that such is the opinion of those men, 
and of every man, woman, and child of reflection 
throughout the United States. They will hold 
that general accountable who, when victory de- 
pends upon his gathering any force, black or 
white, neglects to avail himself of the occasion. 
This is war, and conducted on the principles of 
war. Now let us have done with this conserv- 
atism. When a man is imperilled, he may 
resort to every thing in self-defence; when a 
nation is imperilled, it may take the same course ; 
and when liberty is struck at, it is the duty of 
the human race everywhere to spring to arms, 
and by every means in its power to prostrate its 
opponent.” 


Secretary Cameron having been called for, 
came forward, and said: 


** Soldiers—It is too late for me to make you a 
speech to-night, but I will say that Z heartily 
approve every sentiment uttered by your noble com- 
mander. The doctrine which he has laid down 
I approve as fully as if his words had been my 
own. It is idle to talk about treating with these 
people upon their own terms. We must meet 
them as enemies, and punish them as our ene- 
mies, until they learn to behave better.” 


Secretary Cameron’s endorsement of the 
radical views of Colonel Cochrane produced 
marked sensation among the troops, and has 
excited considerable discussion in high civil 
and military circles. 
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NOTICE. 


WE beg respectfully to inform friends that 
their Subscriptions to the British and J oreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to the Anti-< lavery 
Reporter, fall due this day, the Ist of January, 
and we shall feel oblige by their remitting 
the amount to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C., London, to whom Post- 
Office Orders should be made payable. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MESSAGE, 


In another column we have adverted, in 
passing, to the last message of President 

incoln to Congress. Abolitionists cannot 
but feel disappointed with it, because viewed 
from their “stand-point,” no document of 
this kind can be regarded as satisfactory 
which does not deal radically with a radical 
evil. On the other hand it must not be 
forgotten that the President’s action is limited, 
not only by his interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, by the laws which have been enacted 
respecting Slavery, but also by the ties of 
arty, and by the public voice. The Repub- 
ican party, of whose principles he is the 
exponent, is not Abolitionist, though some 
of the most distinguished of its adherents 
are thoroughly such. It stands pledged to 
the Compromises, and to the Fugitive Slave 
Law, but also to the circumscribing of the 
area of Slavery, the latter being the outside 
limit of its anti-slavery, as a party. It is, 
therefore, quite clear that no radical measure, 
of a sweeping, bold character, was to be 
anticipated from an Administration consti- 
tuted even of men of unanimous views upon 
this dividing question of Slavery. The ut- 
most that could be expected was that it 
should be as consistent and as faithful to its 
principles in office, as it was when a candidate 
for power. If it be judged by this standard, 
it will be found to have acted, not only with 
extraordinary consistency, but to have gone 
beyond its avowed political professions. There 
are men prominently associated with it, as 
radical as GARRISON, who are not likely to 
allow any opportunity to pass unimproved 
of furthering the great cause it has been an 
object of their life to promote, and for which 
one of them has suffered almost ‘“ even unto 
death ;” and to them are undoubtedly due 
those advanced measures which seem to be, 
and unquestionably are, the forerunners of 
others calculated to loosen the foundation 
stones of the monstrous institution which 
has brought such mischief upon the country. 
While, therefore, we peru... vurselves to 
criticise the shortcomings of President Lin- 
coln’s message, let us also be just to him, 
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and make allowance for the difficulties of his 
position. Let us accept, as an enormous 
advance, what he has done, and look forward 
hopefully for what may further arise, in the 
interests of freedom, as the present struggle 
progresses. 

fe have purposely discarded from con- 
sideration those parts of President Lincoln’s 
message which do not bear upon the question 
of Slavery, and shall, therefore, comment 
only upon certain extracts from it. 

RECOGNITION OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF HAYTI 

AND LIBERIA, 

‘““If any good reason exists why we should 
persevere longer in withholding our recognition 
of the independence and sovereignty of Hayti 
and Liberia, I am unable to discern it. Unwill- 
ing, however, to inaugurate a novel policy in 
regard to them, without the approbation of Con- 
gress, I submit for your consideration the expe- 
diency of an appropriation for maintaining a 
Chargé d’ Affaires near each of those new States. 
It does not admit of doubt that important com- 
mercial advantages might be secured by favour- 
able treaties with them.” 

We ask whether any representative of 
so-called Southern interests would ever have 

roposed the recognition of these two “ Black 

Republics.” The vile prejudice against colour 
has hitherto operated to exclude the repre- 
, sentatives of Hayti and Liberia from the 
White House. To receive them would have 
been to give the lie, in the most practical 
manner, tothe human-chattel doctrines held by 
the supporters of the pro-slavery Washington 
Administration. Conceive Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell, the late Mr. Douglass, and others of 
similar stamp—the owners of sundry men, 
women, and children, of varying complexions, 
from nearly white to jet, regarded as sample 
cattle--obliged by the etiquette of the Presi- 
dent’s levees, to admit the equality of black 
envoys from Liberia and Hayti! to eat at 
the same table; even to give them the 
as Ambassadors from a foreign court! 
Such a thing was impossible, under a pro- 
Slavery government; but we can see that 
the advisers of Mr. Lincoln have risen supe- 
rior to the prejudices of their predecesors in 
office, and have inaugurated a new era in the 
relations between the future governments of 
the United States and the descendants of a 
despised race. 

With respect to the slave-trade, the Presi- 

dent’s message is most explicit. It says: 
SLAVE-TRADE REPORT. 

‘¢ The execution of the laws for the suppression 
of the African slave-trade has been confided to 
the Department of the Interior. It is a subject 
of congratulation, that the efforts which have 
been made for the suppression of this inhuman 
traffic have been recently attended with unusual 
success. live vessels being fitted out for the 
slave-trade have been seized and condemned. 
Two mates engaged in the trade, and one person 
in equiping a vessel as a slaver, have been con- 
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victed, and subjected to the penalty of a fine and 
imprisonment; and one captain, taken with a 
cargo of Africans on board his vessel, has been 
convicted of the highest grade of offence under 
our laws, the punishment of which is death.” 

This vigorous manner of dealing with 
delinquents of this class is calculated to re- 
strain others, however unscrupulous, from 
engaging in the detestable traffic, and we 
speak advisedly when we say there is no 
doubt whatever that the Government at 
Washington is quite prepared to receive with 
favour any reasonable proposition for conced- 
ing a mutual right of search within a certain 
distance from the African coast, if it have 
not even already come to an understanding 
with our own Government relatively to it. 
We regard this asa logical consequence of 
the establishment of Mr. Lincoln’s party in 
power, and of the complications which have 
arisen out of the Secession movement. It 
has become a necessity of the position to 
withdraw the American cruisers from the 
African coast, and there is no other mode of 
giving effect to our treaties with the United 
States, for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
but the granting by them ofa limited right 
of search, to be exercised by our cruisers, upon 
reasonable suspicion of any vessel they may 
fall in with, say within a hundred miles of 
the African coast, being engaged in the 

rohibited traffic. As the majority of slavers 

oist the American flag when challenged, 
and, under it, escape with their cargoes,’ and 
they are chiefly encountered within a hun- 
dred miles of the shore, we feel confident 
that such a measure would seriously cripple 
their efforts, and go far towards putting a 
stop to them. 

The next topic upon which Mr. Lincoln’s 
message dwells is of considerable importance, 
but the recommendations and suggestions 
this paragraph embraces are likely te pro- 
voke considerable discussion. If the class of 
persons referred to are to be considered free, 
they should be left at liberty to make the 
first use of their freedom, namely, choose 
their own place of habitation, and not be com- 
pelled to settle down as a separate com- 
munity. We leave the paragraph to speak 
for itself. 

COLONIZATION OF EMANCIPATED SLAVES. 

** Under and by virtue of the Act of Congress, 
entitled “An Act to Confiscate Property used 
for Insurrectionary Purposes,” approved August 
6, 1861, the legal claims of certain persons to the 
labour and service of certain other persons have 
become forfeited, and numbers of the latter thus 
liberated are already dependent on the United 
States, and must be provided for in some way. 
Besides this, it is not impossible that some of the 
States will pass similar enactments for their 
own benefits respectively, and by the operation 
of which, persons of the same class will be thrown 
upon them for disposal. In such case I recom- 
mend that Congress provide for accepting such 
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persons from such States, according to some 
mode of valuation, in lieu pro tanto of direct 
taxes, or upon some other plan to be agreed on 
with such States respectively; that such per- 
sons, on such — by the general Govern- 
ment, be at once deemed free; and that, in any 
event, steps be taken for colonizing both classes, 
or the one first mentioned, if the other shall not 
be brought into existence, at some place or places 
in aclimate congenial to them. It might be well 
to consider, too, whether the free coloured peo- 
ple already in the United States could not, so far 
as individuals may desire, be included in such 
colonization. To carry out the plan of coloni- 
zation may involve the acquiring of territory, 
and also the appropriation o rawr 4 beyond that 
to be expended in the territorial acquisition. 
Having practised the acquisition of territory for 
nearly sixty years, the question of constitutional 

wer todo so is no longer an open one with us. 

e@ power was at first questioned by Mr. Jefferson, 
who, however, in the purchase of Louisiana, 
yielded his scruples, on the plea of great expe- 
diency. If it be said that the only legitimate 
object of acquiring territory is to furnish homes 
for white men, this measure effects that object, 
for the emigration of coloured men leaves addi- 
tional room for white men remaining or coming 
here. Mr. Jefferson, however, placed the im- 
portance of procuring Louisiana more on political 
and commercial grounds than on providing room 
for population.” 


So much has been said on the object of the 
war, and the anti-slavery party in this coun- 
try has been so strongly blamed for denying 
that the contest was in any sense one for 
Emancipation, it is well to have a distinct 
declaration on the subject from the highest 
authority. The following paragraph em- 

hatically alleges that “the integrity of the 
nion” is the “primary object” of the 
North. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE UNION THE PRIMARY 
OBJECT OF THE WAR. 


‘On this whole proposition, including the ap- 
propriation of money with the acquisition of ter- 
ritory, does not the expediency amount to abso- 
lute necessity, without which the Government 
cannot be perpetuated? The war continues. 
In considering the policy to be adopted for sup- 
pressing the insurrection I have been anxious 
and careful that the inevitable conflict for this 
purpose shall not degenerate into a violent and 
remorseless revolutionary struggle. I have 
therefore, in every case, thought it proper to keep 
the integrity of the Union prominent as the 
primary object of the contest on our part, leaving 
all questions which are not of vital military im- 

rtance to the more deliberate action of the 

gislature. In the exercise of my best discre- 
tion I have adhered to the blockade of the ports 
held by the insurgents, instead of putting in 
force, by proclamation, the law of Congress en- 
acted at the last Session for closing those ports. 
So, also, obeying the dictates of prudence, as 
well as the obligations of law, instead of tran- 
scending, I have adhered to the Act of Congress to 
confiscate property used for insurrectionary pur- 
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poses. If a new law upon the same subject 
should be proposed, its propriety will be duly 
considered. Z'he Union must be preserved, and 
hence all dispensable means must be employed. 
We should not be in haste to determine that ra- 
dical and extreme measures, which may reach 
the “= as well as the disloyal, are indispensa- 
ble. The inaugural address at the beginning of 
the Administration, and the Message to Con- 
gress at the late Special Session, were both 
mainly devoted to the domestic controversy out 
of which the insurrection and consequent war 
have sprung, Nothing now occurs to add to, or 
subtract from, the principles or general purposes 
stated and expressed in those documents. The 
last ray of hope for preserving the Union peace- 
ably expired at the assault upon Fort Sumter, 
and a general review of what has occurred since 
may not be unprofitable. What was painfully 
uncertain then is much better defined and more 
distinct now, and the progress of events is plainly 
in the right direction.’ 


But this paragraph is also suggestive of 
measures which may not have been, at the 
outset, contemplated by Mr. Lincoln and his 
advisers. To preserve the Union, at any 
sacrifice, seems to be the leading idea of the 
Federal Government, and though it must 
long since have arrived at the conclusion that 
this idea has become an impossibility, we 
must not be in a hurry to blame President 
Lincoln for not admitting that the purpose 
of the North has been frustrated ; in other 
words, that the prosecution of the war will 
not—even if it terminate in favour of the 
North—bring back the South toits allegiance. 
It — to be an unfortunate necessity of 
the President’s position that the Federal 
forces cannot retire from the field until they 
have achieved ut least one great victory, aad 
restored to the stars and stripes their sup- 
posed prestige. Hence, we are not surprised 
at the contradictions in which the chief of 
the States is involved. It must be obvious 
to him that “ the insurrection,’’ as he terms 
it, has actually degenerated “into a violent 
and remorseless revolutionary struggle ;” if 
that can properly be said to have degenerated, 
which has not changed in purpose from the 
outset. ‘‘Separation from the Union” has 
been, from the first, the war-cry of the South: 
“the integrity of the Union,” that of the 
North. Once the “struggle” had com- 
menced, it could not be other than “re- 
morseless,” &c. Whether the President 
ought not to have earlier taken those radical 
measures to suppress the “insurrection ” to 
which he refers as possible, under present 
circumstances, is a question we, on this side. 
are scarcely in a position to determine. It 
is, however, clear, that the liberation of the 
slaves is hinted at, for no other “radical and 
extreme measures’? would reach the loyal 
as well as the disloyal; and we may_ rest 
assured that the strength of the President 
and his party resides in their doing nothing 
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in this direction, until they find public opinion 
with them. We believe the President invites 
the suggestion of a radical measure, when 
he says, referring to the Act of Congress for 
the confiscation of property used for revolu- 
tionary purposes, “if a new law upon the 
same subject should be proposed, its pro- 
priety will be duly considered ;” and it is 
also our belief that such a measure will, in 
the course of the present session, be forced 
upon the attention of Congress. Thus the 
course of events will convert the war into 
one for the emancipation of the slaves, and, 
in the hands of Providence, a great evil 
will be made an instrument of good. How 
far we are justified in entertaining this con- 
viction, may be judged from the following 
resolution, recently offered by Mr. Stevens to 
Congress, and left for “ future consideration.” 
We may add, it was not the only one of a 
similar kind. 

‘* Whereas Slavery has caused the present 
rebcllion in the United States; and whereas 
there can be no solid and permanent peace and 
union in this Republic so long as that institution 
exists within it; and whereas slaves are now 
used by the rebels as an essential means of sup- 
porting and prosecuting the war; and whereas, 
by the law of nations, it is right to liberate the 
slaves of an enemy to weaken his power; therefore 
be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, that the President be requested to de- 
clare free, and to direct all our generals and 
officers in command to order freedom to all slaves 
who shall leave their masters, or shall aid in 
quelling the rebellion. 

*¢ Second— And be it further resolved, that the 
United States pledge the faith of the nation to 
make full and fair compensation to all loyal] 
citizens who are, or shall remain, active in sup- 
porting the Union, for all losses they may sus- 
tain by virtue of this resolution.” 





THE MASON AND SLIDELL DIFII- 
CULTY. 


Wuevy it is probable that before these lines 
can be issued from the press, the public will 
already have learnt whether a war between 
Great Britain and the United States is to re- 
sult from the arrest of Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell, it may seem a waste of time to com- 
ment cy the possible consequences of so 
fratricidal a struggle to that numerous class 
in the Southern States whose position com- 
mands the sympathy of all right-minded 
men. On their account, however, we feel 
bound to speak, 

It was the avowed policy of the British 
Government to observe the strictest neu- 
trality, so long as the contest between the 
North and the South remained undecided ; 
and we have recently had the official as- 
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surance that the course of the French Cabinet 
was to be in strict accordance with it. By 
each, both re were regarded as belli- 
gerents, and the “law of neutrals” was 
held to be binding upon them. The blockade 
of the South, though confessedly ineffective 
was nevertheless respected; and in spite of 
the attempts of the Times, and other journals, 
to goad our Government into a viclation of 
the principles which a declaration of neutra- 
lity involved, Earl Russell’s reply to certain 
Liverpool would-be cotton-smugglers and 
buccaneers, at once set that question at rest. 
We may, therefore, conclude, that but for the 
Quixotic exploit of Commodore Wilkes, 
which has most seriously complicated the 
relative position of all parties, the question 
of the recognition of the Southern States 
would have been left to the decision of the 
chances of war. In theSprospect, however, 
of a possible conflict with the Federal Go- 
vernment, the recognition of their opponents 
becomes a point of yital importance, the 
settlement of which cannot be delayed many 
days after the receipt of Mr. Lincoln’s 
answer to the demands which are alleged to 
have been made by the British Government, 


| and the justice of which are also asserted to 


have been strongly insisted upon by the 
French Emperor, in a note recently ad- 
dressed to the Cabinet at Washington. Now, 
we do not hesitate to affirm that the acknow- 
ledgment of the Southern Confederacy, as 
an independent Power, would be the most 
unfortunate event, in the interests of hu- 
manity and negro freedom, that could pos- 
sibly happen. The Southern Confederacy is 
the incarnation of Slavery in its very worst 
form, and is avowedly established to perpe- 
tuate, to extend and to consolidate an insti- 
tution which it is the object of such Euro- 
pean States as still have it in their colonies, 
to extinguish without loss of time. Portugal 
abolishes Slavery in her transmarine posses- 
sions in 1874. Holland proposes to declare 
Emancipation in her West-India colonies in 
1863, having already abolished it in Java and 
her Bast-Indian dependencies. In Brazil free 
labour is gradually eating into the core of 
the system. Spain and America remain. 
In the colonies of the former country it will 
not survive the introduction of that liberal 
policy which a mere accident may any day 
make the rule of the mother-country ; and 
in America the present struggle seemed 
likely, in the ordinary course of things, not 
to terminate without its abolition. If, how- 
ever, in the support of the two principal Eu- 
ropean Powers, the Southern Confederacy 
should find itself further armed against the 
North, free institutions would receive a blow 
from which they are not likely to recover 
for many a long day; while an alliance with 
the new nation of slaveholders would un- 
questionably tend to protract the bondage of 
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the four millions of slaves who are now 
groaning under the very worst form of 
oppression. Regarding the question from 
this point of view, we feel bound to depre- 
cate any act which might give the slightest 
moral ascendancy to the th, and more 
especially any which would add to its ma- 
terial power. 

Upon the merits of the question that occu- 
pies the attention of the most distinguished 
statesmen and the most enlightened and ex- 
perienced jurists in Great Britain, France, 
and the United States, we do not feel it to be 
our province to offer an opinion. One thing 
is certain, namely, that the law between 
nations, in relation to such incidents, appears 
to be so indefinite, as to leave the whole 
question quite open to amicable adjustment ; 
and the prospects of a pacific settlement 
would be all the greater, but for the insen- 
sate irritating articles which have for this 
month past disfigured our newspapers. We 
may be right in our view of the Trent affair ; 
but if conscious of right, we can the better 
afford to be calm and dignified. Under any 
circumstances, it is not by adopting a bully- 
ing tone towards a friendly Power, that we 
shall strengthen our own case, nor predispose 
our allies to receive our overtures with favour. 
It is one thing to be in the right, and an- 
other to assert our claims for reparation un- 
becomingly to a great and a powerful people. 
To obtain redress, we must render it possi- 
ble. By flourishing our fists in the face 
ofthe man whom we allege has offended us, 
we aggravate him to opposition, by wound- 
ing his self-respect, and thus render recon- 
ciliation more difficult. Yet this is the atti- 
tude our press—with some few exceptions— 
has assumed; and we can affirm that the 
articles which have appeared in it have 
tended greatly to inflame popular feeling in 
the United States. Indeed, we firmly be- 
lieve, that should a war between Great 
Britain and the Federal Government break 
out, the proximate cause will be the insulting 
language of the press on this side working 
upon the irritability of an easily-excite 
people, and goading them to refuse any 
arbitrament but the worst, namely, that of 
arms. 

We cannot more appropriately conclude 
this article, than by quoting an extract from 
the admirable address which the Society of 
Friends has sent to Viscount Palmerston, and 
which, in our estimation, sets forth with as 
much precision and force the reasons that 
should influence every friend of the negro 
throughout the world, to co-operate with the 
udvocates of a pacific solution of the present 
unfortunate difficulty. 


‘* We would further suggest, that after the vast 
sacrifices which England has made for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade and Slavery in our own 
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possessions, and by other countries, which has 
been an object so consistently promoted through 
life by the statesmen whom we are now address- 
ing, it would be deeply humiliating if, by being 
involved in this war, our country should ulti- 
mately find itself in active co-operation with the 
South and Slavery against the North and Free- 
dom ; though, in saying this, we do not intend to 
express our approval in all respects of the course 
pursued by the North in reference to Slavery.” 








THE REBELLION, ITS ORIGIN AND 
MAINSPRING. 


We make no apology to our readers for 
co baat almost in its integrity, the very 
remarkable address of the Hon. C. Sumner, 
adverted to in ourSummary. The passages 
left out are merely quotations and illustra- 
tions, which, though admirably apt, in no 
wise weaken the force of the speech itself as 
an historical exposition of the causes of the 
Secession. We have also omitted the ex- 
ordium. The pressure upon our limited 
space must plead our excuse for a mutilation 
we should have been glad to avoid. 
* * B * 

We are now in the midst of a war, which, 
whatever may be the reasons assigned by the 
unhappy men who began it, orby those who 
sympathize with them elsewhere, has an 
origin and mainspring so clear and definite 
as to be beyond question. Ideas are some- 
times vn and sometimes bad; and there 
may be a war for evil as well as for good. 
Such was that earliest rebellion waged by 
the fallen spirits against the Almighty 
Throne ; and such also is that now waged 
by the fallen slave-masters of our Republic 
against the National Government. 

If you will kindly listen, I shall now 
endeavour to unmask this rebellion, in its 
origin and mainspring. 

* * * * 

“On the 6th of November last the people of 
the United States, acting in pursuance of the 
Constitution and laws, chose Abraham Lincoln 
President. Of course this choice was in every 
particular completely constitutional and legal. 
As such it was entitled to the respect and acqui- 
escence of every good citizen. It is vain to say 
that the candidate represented opinions obnoxious 
to a considerable section of the country, or that 
he was chosen by votes confined to a special sec- 
tion. It is enough that he was duly chosen. 
You cannot set aside or deny such an election 
without assailing not only the whole framework 
of the Constitution, but also the primal principle 
of American institutions. You become a traitor 
at once to the existing government, and also to 
the very idea of popular rule. You snatch a 
principle from the red book of despotism, and 
openly substitute the cartridge-box for the bal- 
lot-box. 

** And yet, scarcely had this intelligence been 
flashed across the country before the mutterings 
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of sedition and treason began to reach us from 
the opposite quarter. The Union was menaced ; 
and here the first distinct voice came from South 
Carolina. <A senator from that State—one of 
the largest slaveholders of the country, and a 
most strenuous partisan of Slavery—Mr. Ham- 
mond—openly declared, in ew not easily 
forgotten, that before the 18th December, South 
Carolina would be ‘out of the Union high and 
dry for ever.’ These words heralded the out- 
break. With the pertinacity of demons, its 
leaders pushed forward. Their avowed object 
was ‘the dismemberment of the Republic, by de- 
taching State after State, in order to founda 
slaveholding Confederacy. And here the clearest 
utterance came from a late representative of 
Georgia—Mr. Stephens—now Vice-President of 
the rebel States, who did not hesitate to proclaim 
‘that the foundations of the new government are 
laid upon the great truth, that Slavery—sub- 
ordination to the superior race—is the negro’s 
natural and normal condition; that it is the 
first government in the history of the world, 
based upon this great physical, philosophical, and 
moral truth; and that the stone which was re- 
jected by the first builders is, in the new edifice, 
become the chief stone of the corner.’ Here is a 
savage frankness which shews an insensibility to 
shame. Surely the object avowed is hideous in 
every aspect, whether we regard it as treason to 
our paternal government, as treason to the idea 
of American Institutions, or as treason also to 
those commanding principles of economy, morals, 
and Christianity, without which civilization is 
changed into barbarism. 

** And now we stand face to face in deadly con- 
flict with this double-headed, triple-headed trea- 
son. Beginning with those States most peculiarly 
interested in Slavery, and operating always with 
an intensity proportioned to the prevalence of 
Slavery—it has fastened upon other States less 
interested—Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia 
—and with difficulty has been prevented from 
enveloping every State containing slaves, no 
matter how few; for such is the malignant poison 
of Slavery that only a few slaves will constitute 
a Slave State with all the sympathies and ani- 
mosities of Slavery. This is the rebellion which 
Iam to unmask. But bad as it is on its face, it 
becomes aggravated when we consider its origin 
and the agencies by which it has been conducted. 
It is not merely a rebellion; but it is a rebellion 
begun in conspiracy; nor in all history, ancient 
or modern, is there any record of conspiracy so 
vast and so wicked, ranging over such spaces 
both of time and territory, and contemplating 
such results. A conspiracy to seize a castle or 
to assassinate a prince, is petty by the side of 
this enormous protracted treason, where half a 
continent, studded with castles, fortresses, and 
public edifices, is seized; where the government 
itself is overthrown ; and where the President, on 
his way to the national capital, narrowly escaped 
a most cruel assassination. 

** But no conspiracy could have ripened into 
such wicked fruit, if it were not rooted in a soil 
of congenial malignity. ‘To appreciate properly 


this influence, we must go back to the beginning 
of the government. 
** South Carolina, which has taken so forward 
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a part in this treason, hesitated originally, as is 
well known, with regard to the Declaration of 
Independence. Once her vote was recorded 
against that act; and when it finally prevailed, 
her vote was given for it only formally and for 
the sake of seeming unanimity. But so little 
was she inspired by the Declaration, that, in the 
contest which ensued, her commissioners made a 
proposition to the British commander, which has 
been properly characterized by an able historian 
as ‘equivalent to an offer from the State to return 
to the British Crown.’ The same hesitation 
shewn with regard to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was renewed with regard to the Federal 
Constitution; and here it was shared by another 
State. It is notorious that both South Carolina 
and Georgia, which, with the States carved out 
of their original territory—Alabama and Missis- 
sippi—constitute the chief seat of the conspiracy, 
hesitated to become parties to the Union, and 
stipulated expressly for the recognition of the 
slave-trade in the Federal Constitution as an 
indispensable condition. In the Convention, Mr. 
Rutledge of South Carolina, while opposing a 
tax on the importation of slaves, said: ‘ The true 
quien at present is, whether Southern States 
shall or shall not be parties to the Union.’ Mr. 
Pinckney, also of South Carolina, followed with 
the unblushing declaration; ‘South Carolina 
can never receive the plan (of the Constitution) 
if it prohibits the slave-trade.’ I quote now from 
Mr. Madison’s authentic report of these im- 
portant debates. (See Elliot's Debates, Vol. V. 
p- 457.) With shame let it be confessed, that, 
instead of repelling this disgraceful overture, our 
fathers submitted to it, and in that submission 
you will find the beginning of our present sor- 
rows. The slave-trade, whose aggregate iniquity 
no tongue can tell, was placed for twenty years 
under the safeguard of the Constitution, thus 
giving to Slavery itself increase, support, and 
sanction. The language was modest, but the 
intent was complete. South Carolina and Georgia 
were pacified and took their places in the Union, 
to which they were openly bound only by a most 
revolting tie. Regrets for the past are not en- 
tirely useless, if out of them we get wisdom for 
the future, and learn to be brave. It is easy 
now to see, that had the unnatural pretension of 
these States been originally encountered by a 
stern resistance worthy of an honest people, the 
present conspiracy would have been crushed be- 
fore it saw the light. Its whole success, from its 
distant beginning down to this hour, has been 
from our timidity. 

** But there was also another sentiment, of a 
kindred perversity, which prevailed in the same 
quarter. This is vividly portrayed by John 
Adams in a letter to Gen. Gates, dated at Phila- 
delphia, 23d March 1776 : 

‘** However, my dear friend Gates, all our 
misfortunes arise from a single source, the resist- 
ance of the Southern colonies to republican govern- 
ment.’ . . . (John Adams’ Works, Vol. I. p. 207.) 

“And he proceeds to declare in strong lan- 
guage that ‘popular principles and axioms were 
abhorrent to the inclinations of the barons of the 
South.’ This letter was written in the early 
days of the Revolution. At a later period of his 
life, John Adams testifics again to the discord 
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between the North and the South; and he refers 
par'icularly to the period after the Federal Con- 
stitution, saying: ‘The Northern and the South- 
ern States were invariably fixed in opposition to 
each other.’ (See Letter to James Lloyd, 1} 
February 1815, John Adams’ Works, Vol. X. 
p- 19.) This was before any question of tariff 
or of free-trade, or before the growing fortunes 
of the North had awakened Southern jealousy. 
The whole opposition had its root in Slavery, as 
also had the earlier resistance to Republican 
Government. 

** In the face of these influences the Union was 
formed ; but the seeds of conspiracy were latent 
in its bosom. The spirit already revealed was 
scarcely silenced; it was not destroyed. It still 
existed, rankling, festering, burning to make 
itself manifest. At the mention of Slavery it 
always appeared full-armed with barbarous pre- 
tensions. Even in the first Congress under the 
Constitution—at the presentation of that famous 
petition where Benjamin Franklin simply called 
upon Congress to step to the verge of its powers 
to discourage every species of traffic in our fellow- 
men—this spirit broke forth in violent threats. 
With a kindred lawlessness it early embraced 
that extravagant dogma of State rights which 
has been ever since the convenient cloak of trea- 
son and of conspiracy. At the Missouri question, 
in 1820, it openly menaced a dissolution of the 
Union. Instead of throttling the monster, we 
submitted to feed it with new concessions. Mean- 
while, the conspiracy grew, until at last, in 1830, 
under the influence of Mr. Calhoun, it assumed 
the defiant front of nullification; nor did it yield 
to the irresistible logic of Webster or the stern 
will of Jackson without acompromise. ‘The pre- 
tended ground of complaint was the tariff; but 


Andrew J ackson, himself a patriot slaveholder—- 


at that time President—saw the hollowness of 
the complaint, In a confidential letter, which 
has only recently been brought to light, dated at 
Washington, Ist May 1833—and which, during 
the last winter, I had the honour of reading and 
holding up before the conspirators of the Senate, 
in the original autograph —says: 

¢ The tariff was only the pretext, and disunion 
and a Southern Confederacy the real object. 
The next pretext will be the negro or slavery ques- 
tion.’ 

* Jackson was undoubtedly right; but the pre- 
text which he denounced in advance was employed 
so constantly afterwards as to become threadbare. 
At the earliest presentation of Abolition petitions, 
at the Texas question, at the Compromises of 
1850, at the Kansas question— on all these occa- 
sions the Union was threatened by the angry 
slave-masters. 

**But the conspiracy has been unblushingly 
confessed by recent parties to it. Especially 
was this done in the rebel Convention of South 
Carolina. 


““Mr. Packer said: ‘ Secession is no spasmodic 
effort that has come suddenly upon us. Jt has 
been gradually culminating for a long series of 
years.’ 

‘Mr. Inglis said: * Most of us have had this 


subject under consideration for the last twenty 
years.” 
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“Mr. Keitt said: ‘I have been ed in 
this movement ever since I entered political life.’ 

“Mr. Rhett, who was in the Senate when I 
first entered that body, and did not hesitate then 
to avow himself a Disunionist, said, in the same 
Convention: ‘‘1t is nothing produced by Mr. 
Lincoln’s election or the non-execution of the 
Fugitive Slave law. Jt is a matter which has been 
g ing head for thirty years.’ 

‘** The conspiracy thus exposed by Jackson and 
confessed by recent parties to it was quickened 
by the growing passion for Slavery throughout 
the Slave States. The well-known opinions of 
the fathers the declared convictions of all who 
were most eminent at the foundation of the 
Government, and the example of Washington, 
were all discarded, and it was recklessly avowed 
that Slavery is a divine institution, the highest 
type of civilization, a blessing to master and slave 
alike, and the very key-stone of our national 
arch. A generation has grown up with this 
teaching. 

“It is natural that a people thus trained 
should listen to the voice of conspiracy. Slavery 
itself is a constant conspiracy, and its support- 
ers, whether in the Slave States or elsewhere, 
easily become indifferent to all rights and prin- 
ciples by which it may be constrained. 

‘But this rage for Slavery wag itself quick- 
ened by two influences, which have shewn them- 
selves since the formation of our Union; one 
economical and the other political. The first 
was found in the unexpected importance of the 
cotton-crop, which, through the labour of slaves 
and the genius of a New-England inventor, has 
passed into an extraordinary element of wealth 
and of imagined strength, so that we have all 
been summoned to do homage to cotton as 
King. The second of these influences was found 
in the temptations of political power—than 
which no influence is more potent—for it became 
obvious that this power could be assured to 
Slavery only through the permanent preponde- 
rance of its representatives in the Senate; so 
that the continued control of all offices and 
honours was made to depend. upon the extension 
of Slavery. Thus through two strong appetites 
—one for gain and the other for power—was 
Slavery stimulated; but the conspiracy was 
strong only through Slavery. 

But even this conspiracy, thus supported and 
nurtured, would have been more wicked than 
strong, if it had not found perfidious aid in the 
very Cabinet of the President. ‘The Secretary 
of the Treasury, a slave-master from Georgia— 
the Secretary of the Interior, a slave-master 
from Mississippi—the Secretary of War, the 
notorious Floyd, a slave-master from Virginia— 
and I fear, also, the Secretary of the Navy, 
who was a Northern man with Southern prin- 
ciples—lent their active exertions. Through 
these eminent functionaries the treason was or- 
ganized and directed, while their posts were prosti- 
tuted to its infamy. Here, again, you see the 
extent of the conspiracy. Never before, in any 
country, was there a similar crime, which em- 
braced so many persons in the highest places of 
power, or which took within its grasp so large a 
theatre of human action. In anticipation of 
the election of Mr. Lincoln, the Cabinet con- 
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spirators had prepared the way for the re- 
bellion. 

‘‘ First, the army of the United States was so 
far dispersed and exiled, that the Commander- 
in-Chief found it difficult during the recent anx- 
ious winter to bring together a thousand troops 
for the defence of the national capital, menaced 
by the conspirators. 

‘“‘ Secondly, the navy was so far dispersed or 
dismantled, that on the 4th of March, when the 
new Administration came into power, there were 
no ships to enforce the laws, collect the revenues, 
or protect the national property in the rebel 
ports. Out of seventy-two vessels of war, then 
counted as our navy, it appears that our whole 
available force at home was reduced to the 
steamer Brooklyn, carrying twenty-five guns, 
and the store-ship Relief, carrying two . 

‘“‘ Thirdly, the forts on the extensive Southern 
coast were so far abandoned by the public force 
that the larger part—counting upwards of 1200 
cannons, and built at a cost of upwards of six 
million dollars—became at once an easy prey to 
the rebels. 

“Fourthly, national arms were transferred 
from Northern to Southern arsenals, so as to 
disarm the Free States and to equip the Slave 
States, This was done on a large scale. Up- 
wards of 115,000 arms of the latest and most 
approved pattern, were transferred from the 
Springfield and Watervliet arsenals to different 
arsevals in the Slave States, where they have 
been seized by the rebels. And a quarter of a 
million percussion muskets were sold to various 
Slave States for 2.50 dollars a musket, when they 
were worth, it is said, on an average, twelve 
dollars. Large quantities of cannon, mortars, 
powder, ball, and shell, received the same direc- 
tion. 

“ Fifthly, the national Treasury, which so re- 
cently had been prosperous beyond example, was 
disorganized and plundered even to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Upwards of six millions are sup- 
posed to have been stolen, and much of this 
treasure doubtless went to help the work of re- 
bellion. 

+‘ Thus, even before its outbreak the conspi- 
racy tried to degrade and despoil the Govern- 
ment, so as to secure a free course for the pro- 
jected rebellion. The story seems incredible. 
Bat it was not enough to disperse the army—to 
disperse the navy—to abandon forts—to disarm 
the Free States, and to rob the Treasury. The 
President of the United States, solemnly sworn 
to execute the laws, was won into a system of 
inactivity amounting to a practical abdication of 
his important trnst. He saw treason plotting to 
stab at the heart of his country ; he saw con- 
spiracy, daily, hourly, putting on the harness of 
rebellion; but, though warned by the watchful 
Commander-in-Chief, he did nothing to arrest it. 
Aye, more; instead of those instant lightnings, 
smiting and blasting in their fiery crash, which 
he should have hurled at the criminals, he 
nodded sympathy and acquiescence. No page of 
history is more melancholy, because nowhere do 
we find a ruler who so completely abandoned his 
country; not Charles I. in his tyranny, not 
Louis XVI. in his weakness. Mr. Buchanan 
had been advanced to power by slave-masters, 
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who knew well that he could be used or Slavery. 
The slaveholding conspirators were encour 

to sit in his Cabinet, where they doubly be- 
trayed their country, first by evil counsels and 
then by disclosing what passed to their distant 
slaveholding confederates. The sudden act of 
Major Anderson, in removing from Fort Moul- 
trie to Fort Sumter, and the sympathetic re- 
sponse of an aroused people, compelled a change 
of policy, and the rebellion received its first 
check. It was decided at last, after a painful 
struggle, that Fort Sumter should be main- 
tained. It is difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of that decision, which, I believe, was due 
mainly to an eminent democrat, General Cass. 
wo at least is true, it saved the national ca- 
pital. 

‘** Meanwhile the corspiracy increased in. ac- 
tivity, mastering State after State, gathering its 
forces and building its batteries. The time had 
come for the tragedy to begin. ‘At Notting- 
ham,’ says the great English historian, speaking 
of King Charles [., ‘he erected his royal stan- 
dard, the open signal of discord and civil war 
throughout the kingdom.’ The same open signal 
now came from Charleston when the conspirators 
ran up the rattle-snake flag, and directed their 
wicked cannonade upon the small, half-famished 
garrison of Sumter. 

“ Were all this done in the name of revolution, 
or by virtue of any revolutionary principle, it 
would assume a familiar character. But this is 
not the case. It is all done under the pretence 
of constitutional right. The forms of the Con- 
stitution are seized by the conspirators, as they 
have already seized every thing else, and wrested 
to the purposes of treason. It is audaciously de- 
clared, that under the existing Constitution, each 
State, in the exercise of its own discretion, may 
withdraw from the Union; and this asserted 
right of secession is invoked as the cover for a 
rebellion begun in conspiracy. The election of 
Mr. Lincoln is made the occasion for the exercise 
of this pretended right. Certain opinions at the 
North on the subject of Slavery are made the 
pretext. 

‘* Who will not deny that this election can be 
a just occasion ? 

‘** Who will not condemn the pretext? 

‘* But both occasion and pretext are deter- 
mined by Slavery, and thus testify to the part it 
has constantly performed. 

‘* And the pretended right of secession is not 
less monstrous than the pretext or the occasion; 
and this, too, testifies to Slavery. It belongs to 
that brood of assumptions and perversions, of 
which Slavery is the prolific parent. Wherever 
Slavery prevails this pretended right is recognised, 
and generally with an intensity proportioned to 
the prevalence of Slavery; as, for instance, in 
South Carolina and Mississippi, more intensely 
than in Tennessee and Kentucky. It may be 
considered a fixed part of the Slaveholding prin- 
ciple. A pretended right to set aside the Consti- 
tution, to the extent of breaking up the govern- 
ment, is the natural companion of the pretended 
right to set aside human nature to the extent of 
making merchandise of men. They form a well- 
matched couple, and travel well together— destined 
to perish together. If wedo not overflow towards 
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the first with the same indignation which we feel 
for the latter, it is because its absurdity awakens 
our contempt. 

** But this is the impossible contrivance which 
has been attempted. - Nothing is clearer than 
that this pretension, if acknowledged, leaves to 
every State the right to play at will ‘the mad 
horse,’ but with very little chance of saving any 
thing. It takes from the government not merely 
its unity, but even the possibility of continued 
existence, and reduces it to the shadow of a name, 
or at best a mere tenancy at will—an unsubstan- 
tial form, liable to be decomposed at the touch of 
a single State. Of course such an anarchical pre- 
tension—so instinct with all the lawlessness of 
Slavery—must be encountered peremptorily. It 
is not enough to declare our dissent from it. We 
must see that our conduct is such as not to give 
it any recognition or foothold. 

‘But instead of scouting this pretension, and 
utterly spurning it from the Government, new 
concessions to rasery were gravely propounded 
as the means of pacification, like a new sacrifice 
offered to an obscene divinity. It was argued 
that in this way the Border States at least might 
be preserved to the Union, and some of the Cotton 
States, perhaps, be won back to their duty; in 
other words, that, in consideration of such con- 
cessions, these States would consent to waive the 
present exercise of the pretended right of seces- 
sion. Against all such propositions—without 
considering their character—there was on the 
threshold one obvious and imperative objection. 
It was clear that the very bargain or understand- 
ing, whether express or implied, was a recognition 
of this pretended right, and that a State, yielding 
only to this appeal, and detained through con- 
cessions, practically asserts this claim, and holds 
it for future exercise, tanguam gladium in vagina. 
Thus a concession, called small, becomes infinite, 
for it concedes the pretended right of secession, 
and makes the permanence of the national 
government impossible. Amidst all the grave 
responsibilities of the hour, it belongs to us to 
take care that the life of the Republic is sacredly 
preserved. But this would be sacrificed at once, 
did we submit its existence to the conditions 
sought to be imposed. 

** But looking at the concessions proposed, I 
have always found them utterly unreasonable and 
indefensible. I should not expose them now, if 
they did not constantly testify to the origin and 
mainspring of this rebellion. Slavery was 
always the single subject-matter, and nothing 
else. Slavery was not only an integral part of 
every concession, but the single integer. The 
single idea was to give some new eecurity, in 
some form, to Slavery. That brilliant statesman, 
Mr. Canning, in one of those eloquent speeches, 
which charm so much by the style, said that he 
was ‘tired of being a security-grinder,’ but his 
experience was not comparable to ours. ‘Se- 
curity-grinding,’ in the name of Slavery, has 
been for years the way in which we have en- 
countered this conspiracy. 

“The propositions at the last Congress began 
with the President's Message, which in itself was 
one long concession. You do not forget his sym- 
pathetic portraiture of the disaffection throughout 
the Slave States, or his testimony to the cause. 
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Notoriously and shamefully his heart was with 
the conspirators, and he knew intimately the 
mainspring of their conduct. He proposed 
nothing short of a general surrender to Slavery, 
and thus did he proclaim Slavery as the head 
and front, the very causa causans, of the whole 
crime. 

**Youhavenot forgotten the Peace Conference— 
as itwas delusively styled—convened at Washing- 
ton on the summons of Virginia, with John 
Tyler in the chair, where New York as well as 
Massachusetts was represented by some of her 
ablest and most honoured citizens. The sessions 
were with closed doors; but it is now known that 
throughout the proceedings, lasting for weeks, 
nothing was discussed but Slavery. And the 
propositions finally adopted by the Convention 
were confined to Slavery. Forbearing all details, 
it will be enough to say that they undertook to 
give to Slavery positive protection in the Con- 
stitution, with new sanction and immunity; 
making it, notwithstanding the determination of 
our fathers national instead of sectional; and 
even more than this, making it one of the essen- 
tial and permanent parts of our republican sys- 
tem. But Slavery is sometimes as deceptive as 
at other times it is bold; and these propositions 
were still further offensive from their studied 
uncertainty, amounting to positive duplicity. At 
a moment when frankness was needed above all 
things, we were treated to phrases pregnant with 
doubts and controversies, and were gravely asked, 
in the name of Slavery, to embody them in the 
Constitution. 

‘There was another string of propositions, 
much discussed during the last winter, which 
bore the name of the venerable senator from 
whom they came—Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky. 
These also related to Slavery and nothing else. 
They were more obnoxious even than those from 
the Peace Conference. And yet there were peti- 
tioners from the North—and even from Massa- 
chusetts—who prayed for this great surrender 
to Slavery. Considering the character of these 
te ec pe ra they sought to change the 

onstitution in a manner revolting to the moral 
sense; to foist into the Constitution the idea of 
property in man; to protect Slavery in all pre- 
sent territory south of 36° 30’, and to carry it 
into all territory hereafter acquired, south of that 
line, and thus to make our beautiful stars and 
stripes in their Southern march the flag of 
Slavery ; considering that they further sought 
to give new constitutional securities to Slavery 
in the national capital and in other places within 
the exclusive Federal jurisdiction; that they 
seught to give new constitutional securities to 
the transit of slaves from State to State, opening 
the way to a roll-call of slaves at the foot of 
Bunker Hill or the gates of Faneuil Hall; and 
that they also sought the disfranchisement of 
more than 10,000 of my fellow-citizens in Mas- 
sachusetts, whose rights are fixed by the Consti- 
tution of that commonwealth, drawn by John 
Adams; considering these things, I felt at the 
time, and I still feel, that the best apology of 
these petitioners was, that they were ignorant of 
the true character of these propositions, and that 
in signing the petition they knew not what they 
did. But even in their ignorance they testified 
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to Slavery, while the propositions were the 
familiar voice of Slavery crying, ‘ Give, give.’ 

“There was another single proposition, which 
came from still another quarter, but like all the 
others it related exclusively to Slavery. It was 
to insert in the text of the Constitution a stipu- 
lation against any future amendment by which 
Congress might be authorized to interfere with 
Slavery in the States. Ifyou read this. proposi- 
tion, you will find it crude and ill-shaped—a 
jargon of bad grammar—a jumble and hodge- 
podge of words—calculated to harmonize poorly 
with the accurate text of our Constitution. But 
even if tolerable in form, it was obnoxious, like 
the rest, as a fresh stipulation in favour of 
Slavery. Sufficient surely in this respect is the 
actual Constitution. Beyond this I cannot, I 
will not go. What Washington, Franklin, and 
Jay would not insert, we cannot err in rejecting. 

**T do not dwell on other propositions, because 
they attracted less attention; and yet among 
these was one to overturn the glorious safeguards 
of freedom set up in the Free States, known as 
the Personal Liberty Laws. Here again was 
Slavery, with a vengeance. But there is one 
remark which I desire to make with regard to 
all these propositions. It was sometimes said 
that the concessions they offered to Slavery were 
‘small.’ What a mistake is this! No con- 
cession to Slavery can be ‘small.’ Freedom is 
priceless ; and in this simple rule alike of morals 
and jurisprudence you will find the just measure 
of any concession, how small soever, by which 
freedom is sacrificed. Tell me not that it con- 
cerns a few only. 1 do not forget the saying of 
antiquity, that the best government is where an 
injury to a single individual is resented as an in- 
jury to the whole State; nor do I forget that 
memorable instance of our own recent history, 
where, in a distant sea, the thunders of our navy, 
with all the hazards of war, were aroused to pro- 
tect the liberty of a solitary person who claimed 
the rights of an American citizen. By such ex- 
amples let me be guided, rather than by the sug- 
gestion that human freedom, whether in many 
or in few, is of so little value that it may be put 
in the market to appease a traitorous conspiracy, 
or to soothe those who, without such concession, 
threaten to join the conspirators. 

‘** But the warnings of the past, like the sug- 
gestions of reason and of conscience, were all 
against concession. ‘Timid counsels have always 
been an encouragement to sedition and rebellion. 
Tf the glove be of velvet, the hand must be of 
iron. An eminent master of thonght, in some 
of his most vivid works, seems to have spoken for 
us. Here they are: 

***To expect to tranquillize and benefit a 
country, by gratifying its agitators, would be 
like the practice of the superstitions of old with 
their sympathetic powder and ointments; who, 
instead of applying medicaments to the wound, 
contented themselves with salving the sword 
which had inflicted it. Since the days of Dane- 
gelt downwards, nay, since the world was created, 
nothing but evil has resulted from concession 
made to intimidation.’—Whalely’s Essays of 
Bacon. Essay 15, p. 134. 

‘**These words are most applicable to these 
times, when it has been so often proposed fo salve 
the sword of secession. 
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**In the same spirit spoke the most eminent 
practical statesman in English history, Mr. Fox. 
Here are his words : 

‘*¢ To humour the present disposition and tem- 
porize is a certain, absolutely certain, confir- 
mation of the evil. No nation ever did, or ever 
can, recover from Slavery by such methods.’— 
Charles James Fox, Letter to Lord Holland, 18th 
June 1804. 

** Pardon me if I express a regret, profound 
and heartfelt, that the pretensions of Slavery, 
whether in its claim of privilege or in its doctrine 
of secession, were not always encountered boldly 
and austerely. Alas! it is ourselves that have 
encouraged the conspiracy and made it strong. 
Secession has become possible only through long- 
continued concession. In proposing concession 
we have encouraged secession; and while pro- 
fessing to uphold the Union, we have betrayed it. 
It seems now beyond question that the conces- 
sionists of the North have, from the beginning, 
swan into the hands of the secessionists of the 

outh. Ido not speak in harshness or even in 
criticism, but simply according to my duty in un- 
folding historically the agencies, conscious and 
unconscious, which have been at work, while I 
hold them up as a warning for the future. They 
all testify to Slavery, which, from the earliest 
days, has been at the bottom of the conspiracy, 
and also at every stage of the efforts to arrest it. 
It was Slavery which fired the conspirators, and 
Slavery also which entered into every proposition 
of compromise. Secession and concession both 
had their root in Slavery. 

** And now, after this review, I am brought 
again to the significance of that Presidential 
election with which I began. The slave-masters 
entered into that election with Mr. Breckinridge 
as their candidate, and their platform claimed 
constitutional protection for Slavery in all terri- 
tories, whether now belonging to the Republic or 
hereafter acquired. This concession was the 
ultimatum on which was staked their continued 
loyalty to the Union, as the continuance of the 
slave-trade had been the original condition on 
which South Carolina and Georgia had entered 
into the Union; and the reason, though wicked, 
was obvious. It was because, without such op- 
portunity of expansion, Slavery would be sta- 
tionary, while the Free States, increasing in 
number, would obtain a fixed preponderance in 
the national Government, assuring to them the 
political power. Thus, at that election, the 
banner of the slave-masters had for its open de- 
vice—not the Union as it is, but the extension 
and perpetuation of human bondage. The 
popular vote was against further concession, and 
the conspirators proceeded with their crime. The 
occasion so long sought had come. The pretext, 
foreseen by Jackson, was the motive-power. 

** But here mark well, that, in their whole 
conduct, the conspirators acted naturally under 
the instincts implanted by Slavery; nay, they 
acted logically even. Such is Slavery, that tt 
cannot exist unless where it owns the government. 
An injustice so plain can find protection only 
from a government which’is a reflection of itself. 
Cannibalism cannot exist except under a govern- 
ment of cannibals. Idolatry cannot exist except 
under a government of idolaters. And Slavery 
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cannot exist except under a government of slave- 
masters. This is positive, universal truth—at 
Petersburgh,Constantinople, Timbuctoo, or Wash- 
i The slave-masters of our country saw 
they were dislodged from the national govern- 
iment, and straightway they rebelled. e Re- 
public which they could no longer rule they de- 
termined to ruin. 

“But though thus audaciously wicked they 
are not strong in numbers. The whole quantity 
of slaveowners, great and small, according to 
the recent census, is not more than four h 
thousand; out of whom there are not more than 
one hundred thousand who are interested, to any 
considerable extent, in this peculiar species of 
property ; and yet this petty oligarchy—itself con- 
trolled by a squad still more petty—in a popu- 
lation of many millions, has aroused and or- 

ized this gigantic rebellion. But this success 

is explained by two considerations. First, the 
asserted value of the slaves, reaching to the 
enormous sum-total of two thousand million of 
dollars, constitutes an overpowering property in- 
terest, one of the largest in the world; to which 
may be added the intensity and unity of purpose 
naturally belonging to the representatives of such 
a sum-total, stimulated by the questionable cha- 
racter of the property. But, secondly, it is a 
phenomenon attested by the history of revolu- 
tions, that all such movements-—at least in their 
early days—are controlled by minorities. This is 
because a revolutionary minority once embarked 
has before it only the single simple path of un- 
hesitating action. While others doubt or hold 
back, the minority strikes and goes forward. 
Audacity then counts more than numbers, and 
crime counts more than virtue. This pheno- 
menon has been observed before. ‘Often have I 
reflected with awe,’ says Coleridge, ‘on the great 
and disproportionate power which an individual 
of no extraordinary talents or attainments may 
exert by merely throwing off all restraint of con- 
science. . . . The abandonment of all principle of 
right enables the soul to choose and act upon a 
principle of wrong, and to subordinate to this one 
principle all the various vices of human nature.’ 
(Coleridge's Friend, Essay 16). These are re- 
markable words. But a French writer, Condor- 
cet, the philosopher of the French Revolution,who 
sealed his principles by his death, urged this very 
phenomenon for a practical purpose. In a pam- 
ea af og tothe Parliamentary reformers of 
gland, he sought to enlist them in a revolu- 
tionary movement, and,by way of encouragement, 
he boldly announces that ‘ revolutions must always 
be the work of the minority; that every revolu- 
tion has been the work of a minority; that the 
French Revolution itself was accomplished by the 
_ minority.’ And Brissot de Warville, another 
partaker, and victim also, in this great revolution, 
declared that it was carried by not more than 
twenty men. ‘These declarations were made the 
subject of a debate shortly afterwards in the Bri- 
tish Parliament, where Sheridan bore a brilliant 
part. They are most suggestive, even if they do 
not explain the early success of our conspirators. 
The future historian will record that the present 
rebellion, notwithstanding its protracted origin, 
the multitudes it has enlisted, and its extensive 
sweep, was at last precipitated by fewer than 
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twenty men—Mr. Everett says by as few as ten. 
It is certain that thus far it has been the triumph 
of a minority; but of a minority moved, inspired, 
combined, and aggrandized by Slavery. 

* And now this traitorous minority, putting 
aside all the lurking, slimy devices of conspiracy, 
steps forth in the full panoply of war. Assuming 
to itself all the functions of Government, it 
organizes States under a common head, sends 
ambassadors into foreign countries, levies taxes, 
borrows money, issues letters of marque, and 
set armies in the field summoned from distant 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas, as well as from 
nearer Virginia, and composed of the whole 
lawless population—the poor who cannot own 
slaves as well as the rich who own them— 
throughout the extensive region where, with 
Satanic grasp, this slaveholding minority claims 
for itself 


‘ —ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace.’ 


Pardon the language which I employ. The 
words of the poet do not picture too strongly the 
object proposed. And now these parricidal hosts 
stand arrayed openly against that paternal 
government to which they owed loyalty, protec- 
tion, and affection. Never in history did rebellion 
assume suchafront. Call their numbers 400,000 
or 200,000—what you will; they far surpass any 
armed forces ever before marshalled in rebellion : 
they are among the largest ever marshalled in 
war. 

“And all this isin the name of Slavery, and 
for the sake of Slavery, and at the bidding of 
Slavery. The profligate favourite of the English 
monarch—the famous Duke of Buckingham—was 
not more exclusively supreme, even according to 
those words by which he was exposed to the 
judgment of his contemporaries : 


‘Who rules the kingdom? Theking. 
Who rules the king? The duke. 
Who rules the duke? The devil.’ 


The prevailing part here attributed to the 
royal favourite belongs now to Slavery, which, 
in the rebel States, is a more than royal favourite : 


‘Who rules the rebel States? The President. 
Who rules the President? Slavery. 
Who rules Slavery? ——’ 


** The latter question I need not answer. But 
all must see, and nobody can deny, that Slavery 
is the ruling idea of this rebellion. It is Slavery 
which marshals these hosts, and breathes into 
their embattled ranks its own barbarous fire. 
It is Slavery which stamps its character alike 
upon officers and men. It is Slavery which 
inspires all from the general to the trumpeter. 
It is Slavery which speaks in the word of com- 
mand, and which sounds in the morning drum- 
beat. It is Slavery which digs trenches and 
builds hostile forts. It is Slavery which pitches 
its white tents and stations its sentries over 

ainst the national capital. It is Slavery which 
sh ns the bayonet, and casts the bullet; 
chide peleein the cannon, and scatters the shell, 
blazing, bursting with death. Wherever this 
rebellion shews itself, whatever form it takes, 
whatever thing it does, whatever it meditates, it 
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is moved by Slavery ; nay, it is Slavery itself 
incarnate, living, acting, raging, robbing, mur- 
dering, according to the essential law of its being. 

‘** But this is not all. The rebellion is not 
only ruled by Slavery, but, owing to the peculiar 
condition of the slave States, it is for the moment, 
according to their boast, actually reinforced by 
this institution, As the fields of the South are 
cultivated, and labour generally is performed by 
slaves, the white freemen are at liberty to play 
the part of rebels. The slaves toil at home, 
while the masters work at rebellion ; and thus, by 
a singular fatality, is this doomed race actually 
engaged, without taking up arms, in feeding, 
supporting succouring,invigorating those who are 
now battling for their ensjavement. Full well I 
know that this is an element of strength only 
through the roman of our own Government ; 
but I speak now of things as they are; and, that 
I may not seem to go too far, I ask your atten- 
tion to the testimony of a Southern journal. 

“¢Tue Suaves as A Minrrary ELEMENT IN 
THE Soutn.—The total white population of the 
eleven States now comprising the Confederacy is 
6,000,000, and therefore, to fill up the ranks of 
the proposed army (600,000) about ten per cent. 
of the entire white population will be required. 
In any other country than our own, such a draft 
could not be met, but the Southern States can 
furnish that number of men, and still not leave 
the material interests of the country in a suffer- 
ing condition. Those who are incapacitated for 
bearing arms can oversee the plantations, and 
the negroes can go on undisturbed in their usual 
labours. In the North the case is different ; 
the men who join the army of subjugation are 
the labourers, the producers, and the factory 
operatives. Nearly every man from that section, 
especially those from the rural districts, leaves 
some branch of industry to suffer during his 
absence. The institution of Slavery in the South 
alone enables her to place in the field a force much 
larger in proportion to her white population than 
the North, or indeed any country which is de- 
pendent entirely on free labour. The institution 
is a tower of strength to the South, particularly 
at the present crisis, and our enemies will be 
likely to find that the **moral cancer,” about 
which their orators are so fond of prating, is 
really one of the most effective weapons employed 
against the Union by the South. Whatever 
number of men may be needed for this war, we 
are confident our people stand ready to furnish. 
We are all enlisted for the war, and there must 
be no holding back until the independence of the 
South is fully acknowledged.— Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser.’ 

** As the rebels have already confessed the con- 
spiracy which led to the rebellion, so in this 
article do they openly confess the mainspring of 
their strength. With triumphant vaunt, they 
declare Slavery to be the especial source of their 
ber, ver power. 

** But Slavery may be seen, not only in what 
it has done for the rebellion, of which it is the 
indisputable head, the fountain and life, but also 
in what it has inflicted upon us. There is not a 
community, not a family, not an individual man, 
woman, or child, who does not feel its heavy, 
bloody hand. Why these mustering armies? 
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Why this drum-beat in your peaceful streets? 
Why these gathering means of war? Why these 
swelling taxes? Why these unprecedented loans? 
Why this derangement of business? Why among 
us the suspension of the habeas corpus, and the 
prostration of all safeguards of freedom? Why 
this constant solicitude visible in all your faces? 
The answer is clear. Slavery is the author, the 
agent, the cause. The anxious hours that you 
pass are darkened by Slavery. The hadeas corpus, 
and all those safeguards of freedom which you 
deplore, have been prostrated by Slavery. ‘The 
millions of money now amassed by patriotic 
offerings are all snatched by Slavery. The taxes 
now wrung out of your diminished means are 
all consumed by Slavery. And all these gather- 
ing means of war, this drum-beat in your peace- 
ful streets, and these mustering armies, are on 
account of Slavery, and nothing else. Do the 
poor feel constrained to forego their customary 
tea or coffee or sugar, now burthened by in- 
creased taxation? Let them pledge themselves 
anew against the criminal giant tax-gatherer. 
Does any community mourn gallant men, who, 
going forth joyous and proud, beneath their 
country’s flag, have been brought home cold and 
stiff, with its folds wrapped about them for a 
shroud? Let all who truly mourn the dead be 
aroused against Slavery. Does a mother drop 
tears for a son, in the flower of his days, cut 
down upon the distant battle-field, which he 
moistens with his youthful, generous blood ? 
Let her know that Slavery dealt the deadly 
blow, which took at once his life and her peace. 
But I hear a voice saying that all this pro- 
ceeds—not from Slavery—oh, no! but from anti- 
Slavery; thatthe republicans who hate Slavery 
——that the abolitionists—are the authors of this 
terrible conflagration. Surely you may well 
suspect the sense or loyalty of him who puts 
forth this irrational and utterly wicked imputa- 
tion. As well say that the early Christians 
were the authors of the heathen enormities 
against which they bore their martyr testimony, 
and that the cross, the axe, the gridiron, and 
the boiling oil, by which they suffered, were a 
part of the Christian dispensation. But the 
early Christians were misrepresented, and falsely 
charged with crime, even as you are. The aboli- 
tionists need no defence from me. Ié is to their 
praise—destined to fillan immortal page—that 
from the beginning they saw the true character 
of Slavery, and warned their country against 
its threatening domination. Through them 
the fires of liberty have been kept alive in the 
United States, as Hume is constrained to confess 
that these same fires were kept alive in England 
by the Puritans, whom this great historian never 
praised if he could help it. And yet they are 
charged with this rebellion. Can this be serious? 
Even at the beginning of the Republic the seeds 
of the conspiracy were planted, and in 1820, and 
then again in 1830, it shewed itself; while nearly 
thirty years ago Jackson denounced it; and one 
of its leading spirits has recently boasted that 
it has been gathering head for this full time, thus, 
not only in its distant embryo, but in its well- 
attested development, antedating those abolition- 
ists whose prophetic patriotism is now made the 











apology for the crime. As well—where the pru- 
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dent passenger has warned the ship’s crew of the 
fatal lee shore—arraign him for the wreck which 
has engulfed all; as well cry out that the philo- 
sopher who foresees the storm is responsible for 
the desolation that ensues; or that the astronomer 
who calculates the eclipse, is the author of the 
darkness which covers the earth. 

* And now, before — the way is pre- 
pared for me to open to you briefly the present 
situation and its duties. You have seen Slavery 
even before the Federal Union, not only a dis- 
turbing influence, but an actual bar to Union 
except on condition of surrender to its immoral 
behests. You have seen Slavery at all times 
militant whenever any proposition was brought 
forward with regard to it, and more than once 
threatening a dissolution of the Union. You 
have seen Sta for many years the animating 
principle of a conspiracy against the Union, 
while it matured its flagitious plans and obtained 
the mastery of Cabinet and President, And 
when the conspiracy had wickedly ripened, you 
have seen that it was only by concessions to 
Slavery that it was encountered, as by similar 
concessions it had from the beginning been en- 
couraged. You now see rebellion everywhere 
throughout the Slave States elevating its bloody 
crest, and threatening the existence of the na- 
tional government, and all in the name of 
Slavery, while it proposes to establish a new go- 
vernment whose corner-stone shall be Slavery: 

‘* Against this rebellion we wage war. It is 
our determination, as it is our duty, to crush it ; 
and this will be done. The region now contested 
by the rebels belongs to the United States by 
every tie of government and of right. Some of 
it has been bought by our money, while all of 
it—with its rivers, harbours, and extensive coast 
—has become essential to our business in peace 
and to our defence in war. Union is a geogra- 
phical, economical, commercial, political, mili- 
tary, and, if I may so say, even a fluvial neces- 
sity. Without union, peace on this continent is 
—" but life without peace is impossible 

0. 

* Only by crushing this rebellion can union 
and peace be restored. Let this be seen in its 
reality and whocan hesitate? If this were done 
instantly, without further contest, then, besides 
all the countless advantages of every kind ob- 
tained by such restoration, two especial goods 
will be accomplished—one political and the other 
moral as well as political. First, the pretended 
right of secession, with the whole pestilent ex- 
travagance of State sovereignty, which has sup- 

lied the machinery for this rebellion, and af- 
orded a delusive cover for treason, will be tram- 
pled out, never again to disturb the majestic 
unity of the Republic. And, secondly, the un- 
righteous attempt to organize a new Confede- 
racy solely for the sake of Slavery and with 
Slavery as its corner-stone, will be overthrown. 
These two pretensions—one so shocking to our 
reason and the other so shocking to our moral 
nature—will ae pe forever. And with their 
disappearance will commence a new epoch, the 
beginning of a grander period. But if by any 
accident the rebellion should prevail, then just 
in proportion to its triumph, whether through 
concession on our part, or through successful 
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force on the other part, will the Union be im- 
paired, and peace be impossible. Therefore, in 
the name of the Union, and for the sake of peace, 
are you summoned to the work. 

** But how shall the rebellion be crushed? 
That is the question. Men, money, munitions 
of war, a well-supplied commissariat, means of 
transportation ; all these you have in abundance, 
in some particulars beyond the rebels. You 
have, too, the consciousness of a good cause, which 
in itself is an army. And yet thus far, until 
within a few days, the advantage has not been 
on our side. e explanation is easy. The 
rebels are combatting at home on their own soil, 
strengthened and maddened by Slavery, which 
is to them an ally and a fanaticism. More 
thoroughly aroused thin ourselves, more terri- 
bly in earnest, with every sinew strained to the 
utmost, they freely use all the resources that 
God and nature put into their hands; raising 
against us not only the whole white — 
but enlisting the war-whoop of the Indians: 
cruising upon the sea in pirate-ships to despoil 
our commerce; and, at one swoop, confiscating 
our property to the extent of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars; while all this time their four 
million of slaves, undisturbed at home, are freely 
contributing by their labour to sustain the war, 
which, without them, must soon expire. 

‘It remains for us to encounter the rebellion 
calmly and surely by a force superior to its own. 
But to this end something more will be needed 
than men or money. Our battalions must be 
re-enforced by ideas, and we must strike directly 
at the origin and mainspring of the rebellion. 
I do not say now in what way or to what ex- 
tent; but simply that we must strike; it may 
be by the system of a Massachusetts General— 
Butler; it may be by that of Fremont; or it 
may be by the grander system of John Quincy 
Adams. Reason and sentiment both concur in 
this policy, which is only according to the most 
common principles of human conduct. In no 
way can we do so much at so little cost. To the 
enemy sucha blow will be a terror; to good 
men it will be an encouragement ; and to foreign 
nations, watching this contest, it will be an 
earnest of something beyond a mere carnival of 
battle. ‘There has been the cry, ‘On to Rich- 
mond,’ and still another worse cry, ‘ On to Eng- 
land.’ Better than either is the cry, ‘On to 
Freedom.’ Let this be heard in the voices of 
your soldiers; aye, let it resound in the pur- 
ay of the government, and victory must be ours. 

y this sign conquer. 

«It is with no little happiness that I now an- 
nounce that this cry is at last adopted by the 
government. You will find it in the instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of War, dated War De- 
partment, October 14, 1861, and addressed to 
the general commanding the forces which have 
just effected a successful landing in South Caro- 
lina. Here are the important words: 

*** You will, however, in general avail your- 
self of the services of any persons, whether fugi-~ 
tives from labour or not, who may offer them to 
the national government ; you will employ such 
persons in such services as they may be fitted 
for, either as ordinary employés, or, if special 
circumstances seem to require it, in any other 
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capacity, with such organization, in squads, 
companies, or otherwise, as you deem most be- 
neficial to the service. This, however, not to mean 
a general arming of them for military service. 
You will assure all loyal masters that Con- 

ess will provide just compensation to them 
or the loss of the services of the persons so 
employed.’ 

** These words have not the positive form of a 

roclamation; but, analyze them, and you will 
find them full of meaning. First, martial law 
is hereby declared ; for the powers committed to 
the discretion of the general are derived from 
that law, and not from the late Confiscation Act 
of Congress. Secondly, fugitive slaves are not 
to be surrendered. Thirdly, all coming within 
the camp are to be treated as free men. Fourthly, 
they may be employed in such service as they 
may be fitted for. Fifthly, in squads, compa- 
nies, or otherwise, with the single limitation 
that this is not to mean ‘a general arming of 
them for military service.’ And, sixthly, com- 
pensation, through Congress, is promised to 
loyal masters ; saying nothing of rebel masters, 
All this is little short of a proclamation of eman- 
ee arene he unlike that of old Caius Marius, 
when he landed on the coast of Etruria, and, 
according to Plutarch, proclaimed liberty to the 
slaves. As such I do not err when I call it the 
most important event of the war; the more im- 

rtant because it is understood to have the de- 
iberate sanction of the President as well as of the 
Secretary of War, and therefore marks the po- 
licy of the Administration. That this policy 
should be first applied to South Carolina is just. 
As the great rebellion began in this State, so 
should the great remedy. 

“Slavery is the inveterate culprit—the tran- 
scendent criminal—the persevering traitor—the 
arch rebel—the open outlaw. As the less is 
contained in the greater, so the rebellion is all 
contained in Slavery. The tenderness which 
you shew to Slavery is, therefore, tenderness to 


the rebellion itself. The | caution with 


which you avoid harming Slavery is like that 
ancient superstition, which made the wolf sacred 
among the Romans, and the crocodile sacred 
among the Egyptians ; nor shall I hesitate to de- 
clare that every surrender of a slave by your 
soldiers back to bondage is an offering of human 
sacrifice, whose shame is too great for any army 
to bear. That men should still hesitate to strike 
at Slavery is another illustration of human 
weakness. The English republicans, in their 
bloody contest with the Crown, hesitated for a 


' long time to fire upon the King; but under the 


valiant lead of Cromwell, surrounded by his 
well-trained Ironsides, they banished all such 
scruple, and you know well the result. The 
King was not shot, but his head was brought to 
the block. 

“« The duty which I suggest, if not urgent now 
as a military necessity, in just self-defence, will 
present itself constantly on other grounds, as our 
armies advance in the Slave States or land on their 
coasts. If it does not stare us in the face at this 
moment, it is because unhappily we are still 
everywhere on the defensive. As we begin to be 
successful, it must rise before us for practical de- 
cision, and you cannot avoid it. There will be 
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slaves in your camps, or within your extended 
lines, whose condition you must determine. There 
will be slaves also claimed by rebels whose con- 
tinued chattelhood you will scorn to recognise. 
The decision of these two cases will settle the 
whole great question. Nor can the rebels com- 
plain. They challenge our armies to enter upon 
their territory in the free exercise of all the powers 
of war, according to which, as you well know, all 
private interests are subordinated to the public 
safety, which, for the time, becomes the supreme . 
law above all other laws, and above the Constitu- 
tion itself. If everywhere under the flag of the 
Union, in its triumphant march, freedom is sub- 
stituted for Slavery, this outrageous rebellion will 
not be the first instance in history where God has 
turned the wickedness of man into a blessing, nor 
will the example of Sampson stand alone, when he 
gathered honey out of the carcass of the dead and 
rotten lion. 

** Pardon me if I speak only in hints, and do 
not stop to argue or explain. Not now, at the 
close of an address devoted to the rebellion in its 
origin and mainspring, can I enter upon this 
great question of military duty in its details. 
‘There is another place where this discussion will 
be open to me. It is enough now if I indicate 
the simple principle which will be the natural 
oe of all who are really in earnest~-of all whose 

esire to save their country is stronger than their 
desire to save Slavery. You will strike where 
the blow will be most felt, nor will you miss the 
precious opportunity. The enemy is before you ; 
nay, he has come out in ostentatious challenge, 
and his name is Slavery. You can vindicate the 
Union only by his prostration. Slavery is the 
very Goliath of the rebellion, armed with a coat 
of mail, with a helmet of brass upon his head, 
greaves of brass upon his legs, a target of brass 
between his shoulders, and with the staff of his 
spear like a weaver’s beam. But a stone from a 
simple sling will make the giant fall upon his 
face to the earth. 

** Thank God, our Government is strong; but 
thus far all signs denote that it is not strong 
enough to save the Union and at the same time 
to save Slavery. One or the other must suffer; 


and just in proportion as you reach forth to pro- 


tect Slavery, do you protect this cursed rebellion ; 
nay, you give to it that very aid and comfort 
which, under our Constitution, is treason itself. 
Perversely and pitifully do you postpone that sure 
period of reconciliation, not only between the two 
sections—not only between the men of the North 
and the men of the South—-but more beautiful 
still, between the slave and his master, without 
which that true tranquillity which we all seek 
cannot be permanently assured to our country. 
Believe it, only through such reconciliation, under 
the sanction of freedom, can you remove all occa- 
sion of contention hereafter; only in this way 
can you cut off the head of this great rebellion, 
and at the same time extirpate that principle of 
evil, which, if allowed to remain, must shoot forth 
in perpetual discord, if not in other rebellions ; 
only in this way can you command that safe vic- 
tory, without which this contest will be vain— 
which will have among its conquests indemnity 
for the past and security for the future—the no- 
blest indemnity and the strongest security ever 
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won, because founded in the redemption of a 


race. 

* Full well I know the doubts, cavils, and mis- 
representations to which this argument for the 
integrity of our government is exposed; but I 
turn with confidence to the people. The heart’ 
of the Ree le is right, and all great thoughts come 
from the sssert. All who hate Slavery and who 
are true to freedom will join instinctively in this 
effort, paying with person, time, talent, purse. 
They are the minute men of this war, always 
ready, and yet more ready just in proportion as 
the war is truly inspired. They at least are | 
sure. It only remains that others who do not 
share in this animosity to Slavery—that mer- 
chants who study their ledgers—that bankers 
who study their discounts—and that politicians 
who study success—should see that only by a 
prompt and united effort against Slavery can 
this war be brought to a speedy and triumphant 
close, without which merchant, banker, and 
politician will all suffer alike. Ledger, discount, 
and political aspiration will be of small value if 
the war continues its Java flood, shrivelling and 
stifling every thing but itself. Therefore, under 
the spur of self-interest, if not under the necessities 
of self-defence, we must act together. Humanity, 
too, joins in this appeal. Blood enough has been 
already shed, victims enough have been offered 
at the altar, even if you are willing to continue to 
Slavery the tribute we are now paying of more 
than a million of dollars a day. 

** Events too, under Providence, will be our 
masters. For the rebels there can be no true 
success. Every road for them leads to disaster. 
Defeat for them will be bad, but victory will be 
worse; for then will the North be inspired to a 
sublimer energy. The proposition of emancipa- 
tion which shook ancient Athens followed close 
upon the disaster of Cheronwa. The Act of Con- 
greets punishing the rebels by giving freedom to 

eir slaves employed against dhe 2 Dor known 
as the Confiscation Act—passed the Senate on 
the morning after the disaster at Manassas. In 
the providence of God there are no accidents ; 
and this seeming reverse thus helped the way to 
the greatest victory which can be won. 

** There is a classical story of a mighty hunter, 
whose life, in the book of fate, had been made to 
depend upon the preservation of a brand which 
was burning at his birth. The brand, so full of 
destiny, was snatched from the flames, and care- 
fully preserved by his prudent mother. Mean- 
while the hunter became powerful and invulnera- 
ble to mortal weapons. But at length the 
mother, indignant at his cruelty to her own 
family, flung the brand upon the flames, and the 
hunter died. The story of that hunter, so power- 
ful and invulnerable to mortal weapons, is now 
repeated in this rebellion, and Slavery is the fatal 
brand. Let our government, which has thus far 
preserved Slavery with maternal care, simply 
fling it upon the flames which itself has madly 
aroused, and the rebellion will die at once. 

‘* Amidst all the perils which now surround us 
there is one only which I dread. It is the peril 
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which comes from some new surrender to Slavery, 
some fresh recognition of its power, some present 
dalliance with its intolerable pretensions. Worse 
than any defeat, or even the flight of an army, 
would be such abandonment of principle. From 
all such peril, good Lord, deliver us! And there 
is one way of safety clear as sunlight, pleasant as 
the paths of peace. Over its broad and open 
gate is written simply JUSTICE, There is vic- 
tory in that word. Do justice, and you will be 
twice-blessed; for so you will subdue the rebel 
master while you elevate the slave. Do justice 
frankly, generously, nobly, and you will find 
strength instead of weakness, while all seeming 
responsibility will disappear in obedience to God’s 
everlasting law. Do justice, though the heavens 
fall; but they will not fall. Every act of justice 
becomes a new pillar of the universe, or it may 
be a new link of that 

«+. golden everlasting chain, 

Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth, 

and main.’” 
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Exopus or Stavery.—Slavery has vanished 
from Missouri more rapidly even than its enemies 
predicted. Secession has made the State too hot 
for the institution, and Secessionists are daily 
leaving the State for the South, with their slaves, 
to escape the very dangers they themselves madly 
invited and provoked. We argued, six months 
ago, that secession, or attempted secession, in 
Missouri, would overthrow Slavery in the State, 
and hurry the institution to its doom. But the 
Secessionists would not listen to us. They are 
now verifying our predictions, by fleeing with 
their slaves from the consequences of their own 
folly.-—St. Louis News. 
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An Anti-Slavery Pamphlet. By OrTo WENK- 
stERN. London: Mann, Nephews,39 Corn- 
hill. 1861. Half-a-crown. 


Tue author of this Pamphlet writes in a tone 
and strain which suggest the idea of hishaving 
adopted the policy recommended as most efti- 
cacious at the Bar, namely, “‘ When you have 
a very liad case, abuse the opposite side.” If 
any one is curious to know how much vitu- 
peration can be crammed into 138 octavo 
pages, and how little truth, he may invest 
two shillings and sixpence more or less advan- 
tageously in the purchase of Mr. Wenkstern’s 
new vocabulary of abusive terms. Were he 
an antagonist who dealt in facts, and adhered 
to the rules of honourable, respectable con- 
troversy, we might consider it worth while to 
reply to his elaborate attack upon the anti- 
slavery party in this country. As, however, 
his labours have resulted only in a pamphlet 
which is made up one half of abuse and the 
other of untruths, we dismiss it contemptu- 
ously. 
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